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Chronicle 


Council of Ambassadors.—On February 3 the letter 
drawn up by the Council of Ambassadors at Paris and 
signed by its Chairman, Premier Millerand, as the official 
answer of the Allies to the request 
of the German Government that the 
war culprits of that country should be 
tried in Germany, was handed to Baron von Lersner, 
chief German peace delegate. With the latter was a list 
of names of the 890 persons demanded for trial by the 
Allies, including many high officials, such as von Hinden- 
burg, von Mackensen, the Crown Prince and von Beth- 
mann Hollweg. Accompanying the list was an enumera- 
tion of the charges alleged against each of the accused. 
Baron von Lersner at once returned the letter and the 
list, declaring that he could not be instrumental in for- 
warding them to Berlin, that he had resigned from the 
chairmanship of the peace delegation, and was leaving 
Paris by the first available train. Herr Noske, Minister 
of Defense in the German Government, on whom the task 
of handing over the accused would. devolve, declared in 
Berlin on February 5: 


German War 
Culprits 


The surrender of these men is virtually impossible, turn it 
how you will. This demand is an act of revenge, worse than 
Shylock’s. Suppose I succeeded in getting them arrested. Do 
you suppose the train taking them to France would be allowed 
to cross the frontier? And if a crowd held up that train, do 
you imagine that I could order Germans shot down so that other 
Germans should be handed over to the revenge of their enemies? 
The Government might resign, but what party could take its 
place? 

In spite of the attitude manifested by Germany, the 
Council of Ambassadors made public in an official com- 
munication dated February 7 that it had unanimously 
decided to have the French Government present the note 
and the list to the German Government in the name of 
the Allied Powers. The general opinion seems to be that 
the accused will not be handed over by Germany and that 
the occupation of the Rhine will be indefinitely prolonged. 


Home News.—The letter of Lord Grey, addressed to 
the London Times and published in full in the United 
States, has caused a strong reaction in the Senate in favor 
of the Lodge ratifications, and has had 
all the more weight, as it is evident 
that such a letter, in spite of the fact 
that it professedly represents only the personal views of 
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the special British Ambassador to the United States, 
could not and would not have been published without the 
sanction of the British Government. 

Lord Grey begins his letter by sweeping away mis- 
understanding. He denies that the Senate is guilty of 
bad faith or is acting from petty considerations of party 
politics, and he insists that the United States is no more 
to be reproached for self-interest in desiring to keep itself 
free from entangling alliances than other countries for 
seeking territorial advantages. The two causes he assigns 
for the American hesitation are (1) the force of Ameri- 
can tradition against such alliances as are involved in the 
League of Nations and the desire to be cautious about 
taking a plunge into a policy hitherto disapproved; and 
(2) the necessity of safeguarding by reservations against 
the possibility, which arises out of the American Consti- 
tution, of a President in some future year committing the 
United States through the American representative on 
the Council of the League of Nations to a policy of which 
the legislature at that time might disapprove. With 
regard to the latter cause Lord Grey points out that a | 
great constitutional question is involved, and that reserva- 
tions with a view of providing against future contin- 
gencies are justified. 

That the League of Nations will be powerful enough to 
prevent war only if the United States enters the League, 
Lord Grey emphatically asserts ; and he goes on to declare 
that the same lofty idealism which led America to make 
great sacrifices during the war is still the spirit of the 
country, and that the determination to limit its obligations 
is by no means to be understood as a determination to 
play a small part in the League. America, he says, as a 
willing partner, even with limited obligations, will be far 
more useful than as a reluctant partner, participating with 
the conviction that its hand has been forced. He feels 
certain that the dangers foreseen in the League by the 
United States and the weakening and injury to the 
League apprehended from American reservations by the 
Allies, will not be felt in practice. He urges, therefore, 
that it would be the greatest mistake to refuse cooperation 
from the United States because conditions are attached 
to it, and he says there is no ground for fearing that the 
representatives of the United States on the Council of the 
League will not be animated by the spirit of the League 
nor do their share in realizing its hopes. 
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Speaking of the votes of the colonies of the British 
Empire, a matter on which the fourteenth of the Lodge 
reservations reads as follows: 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any 

election, decision, report, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
in which any member of the League and its self-governing do- 
minions, colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggregate, have cast 
more than one vote, and assumes no obligation to be bound by 
any decision, report, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
arising out of any dispute between the United States and any 
member of the League if such member, or any self-governing 
dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire united with it po- 
litically has voted, 
Lord Grey says that the self-governing dominions of 
Great Britain are full members of the League and that 
neither they nor Great Britain could or would admit any 
qualification of that right or of their right to vote where 
they are not parties to the dispute ; but no exception could 
be taken to any provision “ which makes it clear that none 
of the British votes can be used in a dispute likely to lead 
to rupture in which any part of the British Empire is 
involved.” He notes that it is only natural that feeling 
should exist in the Senate in view of the fact that the 
United States has several million more English-speaking 
citizens than are in the whole of the British kingdom, and 
yet has only one vote as against the British kingdom’s six 
votes. The United States, he says, does not challenge the 
right of the dominions to exercise their vote, nor has it 
been stated that decisions in which those votes are cast 
will be'rejected. He believes that no dispute will arise, 
and that in any case the dominions would probably be on 
the same side as the United States. On the question of 
increasing the number of votes of the United States he 
said: 

Our object is to maintain the status of the self-governing do- 
minions, not to secure a greater British than American vote, and 
we have no objection in principle to increase the American vote. 

Although the British Cabinet has not given formal 
official approval to Lord Grey’s letter, the British press 
has been generally favorable and has expressed itself as 
anxious to have America in the League even if it must be 
on its own terms, because without the cooperation of this 
country the old conditions will be resumed. France has 
shown little enthusiasm over the letter because it voices 
what has been the general opinion expressed by the 
French press. The publication of the letter in the United 
States has elicited the fact that, although Lord Grey did 
not succeed during his stay in this country in holding 
communication with President Wilson either by inter- 
view or by writing, he did, nevertheless, see a number of 
Senators and to some of them he showed a telegram from 
Lloyd George in which the latter declared that the Lodge 
reservations were acceptable to Great Britain. Subse- 
quently the British Premier said to an American reporter 
of the New York Times, after describing the Grey letter 
as a report to the British public: 


I will tell you what I feel about America. She came into the 


war at a time when the need for her coming was most urgent. 
Her coming was like an avalanche. 


The world has never seen 
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anything like it. Her great army of all ranks gave a service 
that no man would in 1917 have believed possible. The effort 
of her navy was beyond praise. The President and the whole 
Administration at Washington, and every branch of American 
cooperation everywhere, worked closely and effectively with the 
European effort against Germany. And, finally, the great Amer- 
ican people put every ounce of their invincible might into a war 
3,000 miles away—a war on issues at first strange to them and 
offering no direct or immediate menace to their interests. 

And now I can only say that I trust them. I trust their fair- 
ness and their sound judgment. And whether they come in or 
stand aloof, even if they never gave anything more than they 
have already given, they would leave Great Britain and the 
whole of Europe under a debt of gratitude that can never be 
repaid. 

With the removal of one of the main difficulties against 
ratification with reservations out of the way, namely, the 
fear of Great Britain’s refusal to compromise, a new 
movement was started to secure ratification. Senator 
Lodge announced on February 3 that he would move on 
February 9 to have the treaty and the reservations re- 
considered by the Senate, and Senator Johnson gave 
notice that he would again bring before that body his re- 
jected amendment for the equalization of the votes to be 
cast by Great Britain and her Dominions and the United 
States. On February 6 Senator Hitchcock when asked 
about the President’s attitude on the Lord Grey letter 
and the Lodge reservations, declared: 


I do not think there has been much change in the President's 
attitude. I understand his attitude to be about what it was 
stated in his Jackson Day dinner letter; that is, that he is against 
changes in meaning. I doubt if I will be able to tell the con- 
ference anything new about the attitude of the President, but 
I cannot say definitely, I have not had any communication from 
him and have not sought one. 


Nevertheless he gave to the public on February 7 the 
text of a letter addressed to himself by the President 
after the termination of the unsuccessful bi-partisan 
conference and before the publication of the Grey letter: 


I have greatly appreciated your thoughtful kindness in keep- 
ing me informed concerning the conferences you and some of 
your colleagues have had with spokesmen of the Republican 
Party concerning the possibility of ratification of the treaty of 
peace, and send this line in special appreciative acknowledg- 
ment of your letter of the 22d. I return the clipping you were 
kind enough to enclose. 

To the substance of it I, of course, adhere. I am bound to, 
like yourself. I am solemnly sworn to obey and maintain the 
Constitution of the United States. But I think the form of it 
very unfortunate. Any reservation or resolution stating that 
“the United States assumes no obligation under such and such 
an article unless or except” would, I am sure, chill our rela- 
tionship with the nations with which we expect to be associated 
in the great enterprise of maintaining the world’s peace. 

That association must in any case, my dear Senator, involve 
very serious and far-reaching implications of honor and duty 
which I am sure we shall never in fact be desirous of ignoring. 
It is the more important not to create the impression that we 
are trying to escape obligations. 

But I realize that negative criticism is not all that is called 
for in so serious a matter. I am happy to be able to add, there- 
fore, that I have once more gone over the reservations proposed 
by yourself, the copy of which I return herewith, and am glad 
to say that I can accept them as they stand. 
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I have never seen the slightest reason to doubt the good faith 
of our associates in the war, nor ever had the slightest reason 
to fear that any nation would seek to enlarge our obligations 
under the covenant of the League of Nations, or seek to com- 
mit us to lines of action which, under our Constitution, only the 
Congress of the United States can in the last analysis decide. 

May I suggest that with regard to the possible withdrawal 
of the United States it would be wise to give to the President 
the right to act upon a resolution of Congress in the matter of 
withdrawal? In other words, it would seem to be permissible 
and advisable that any resolution giving notice of withdrawal 
should be a joint rather than a concurrent resolution. 

I doubt whether the President can be deprived of his veto 
power under the Constitution, even with his own consent. The 
use of a joint resolution would permit the President, who is, 
of course, charged by the Constitution with the conduct of for- 
eign policy, to merely exercise a voice in saying whether so 
important a step as withdrawal from the League of Nations 
should be accomplished by a majority or by a two-thirds vote. 

The Constitution itself providing that the legislative body was 
to be consulted in treaty-making and having prescribed a two- 
thirds vote in such cases, it seems to me that there should be 
no unnecessary departure from the method there indicated. 

I see no objection to a frank statement that the United States 
can accept a mandate with regard to any territory under Article 
XIII, Part 1, or any other provision of the treaty of peace, only 
by the direct authority and action of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hope, my dear Senator, that you will never hesitate to call 
upon me for any assistance that I can render in this or any 
other public matter. 


The President’s letter was written on January 26. The 
reservations to which he gives his approval are the five 
so-called Hitchcock reservations covering withdrawal, 
domestic questions, Article X, the Monroe doctrine, and 
the voting power, which were presented to the Senate on 
November 19, 1919, and received forty-one votes. The 
Hitchcock reservation on Article X reads as follows: 


That the advice mentioned in Article X of the covenant of 
the League which the Council may give the member nations as 
to the employment of their naval and military forces is merely 
advice which each member nation is free to accept or reject, 
according to the conscience and judgment of its then existing 
Government, and in the United States, this advice can only be 
accepted by action of the Congress at the time in being, Con- 
gress alone under the Constitution of the United States having 
the power to declare war. 


The compromise reservation on Article X which was 
embodied in the clipping to which the President refers 
and to the substance of which he says he adheres, reads: 


The United States assumes no obligations to employ its mili- 
tary or naval forces or the economic boycott to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other coun- 
try under the provisions of Article X, or to employ the military 
or naval forces of the United States under any article of the 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, has.the sole power to de- 
clare war or authorize the employment of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act or joint resolution so 
provide. Nothing herein shall be deemed to impair the obliga- 
tion in Article XVI concerning the economic boycott. 


No agreement whatever was reached on this suggested 
reservation in the bi-partisan conferences. It seems 
certain at the present writing that the treaty will again be 
brought before the Senate. 
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Ireland.—The reign of terror inaugurated in Ireland at 
the end of the Great War that was fought in the interest 
of self-determination of small nations, continues unmiti- 
gated. Under date of January 23 the 
weekly edition of the Manchester 
Guardian, describing the attack on 
Thurles, gives this splendid example of the British method 
of operation: 


Terrorism 


Mr. Culhane, the president of the Sinn Fein Club, seems to 
have been an object of discrimination. His house was the 
first to be attacked. His doors were forced open by rifle butts, 
the windows were smashed, and a hand grenade thrown through 
the office window on the ground floor. Mr. Culhane’s state- 
ment is that nine constables entered and rushed upstairs, smash- 
ing some mirrors on the way. He escaped into the yard, where 
he was followed by two policemen, who fired shots wildly in 
the dark. Next door is the office of the Tipperary Star, a Sinn 
Fein organ, and this also seems to have been an objective. A 
hand grenade was discharged here, too, and the windows 
riddled by bullets. Shots were fired in Friar Street and Main 
Street, near the town square, and here several shops and houses 
have been smashed up. The wonder is that there should have 
been no loss of life. 

Most of the inhabitants had gone to sleep, and one hears 
harrowing tales of families who, wakened to a horrible night- 
mare, spent the whole night grove'ing in a cellar. I find no 
evidence and no suggestion that officers were out with the 
marauders last night. It seems to be a repetition of the Fermoy 
affair, where the soldiers, after one of their comrades had been 
shot in a raid for arms, on church parade broke loose on 
their own account. But the combination of military and police 
is new and sinister. The Royal Irish Constabulary is perhaps the 
best disciplined force in the world, and in their history last 
night’s affair has no precedent. 

The Labor delegates who came to Thurles primarily to inter- 
view the Archbishop of Cashel (a Catholic prelate who sat in 
the Irish Convention), spent some hours in investigating last 
night’s happenings today. Their unanimous verdict is that 
whatever the provocation may have been the troops and the 
police acted like wild men, and that the sack of Thurles was 
purposeless and indiscriminate. If it is not granted before, they 
will press for an inquiry in Parliament. 

In an interview Mr. Adamson, chairman of the Labor party, 
said: “ The members of the delegation have been greatly aston- 
ished by what they have seen in Thurles. It has been a striking 
confirmation of the many statements they have heard since their 
arrival in Ireland, and establishes conclusively the deplorable 
results of the present Castle rule. I am convinced that the 
shooting was carried on most indiscriminately.” 


After Thurles came Limerick, where the military patrol 
shot into a crowd, killing one man, mortally wounding one 
woman and severely injuring many other innocent people. 
Severe rioting followed and, unfortunately, this story is 
true of other parts of Ireland. The purpose of these 
attacks is a matter of much speculation. The Irish corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, speaking of Dublin 
gossip about this matter, says: 

The explanation which finds most acceptance here is that in- 
fluences at Dublin Castle are deliberately creating an atmos- 
phere which will make Lloyd George’s Home Rule proposals 
abortive, 

I am informed on good authority that returns are being com- 
piled of the cost of administration of certain departmental 


services in Ulster and more particularly in a defined portion 
of that province. The fact that these returns are being collected 
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for the Cabinet in London is regarded as an indication that the 
Government intends to proceed with their partition scheme. 


Apropos of this subject, Professor Gilbert Murray in his 
Adamson lecture on “ Satanism and the New World 
Order,” gave expression to this pertinent thought which, 
in accordance with English fashion, is put in the form of 
an indirect quotation by the Manchester Guardian of 
January 23: 

We have seen in Amritsar a situation arising between gov- 
ernors and governed so acutely hostile that a British officer, 
apparently a good soldier, thought it right to shoot down with- 
out warning some hundreds of unarmed men. In Mesopotamia, 
since the war, certain villages which did not pay their taxes and 
were thought to be setting a bad example, were bombed from 
the air by night when all the men, women and children were 
crowded in the enclosures. 

If the Empire of the white man over the colored man, of the 
Christian nation over the Moslem, still more of the United 
Kingdom over the Irish, involves such results as these, it did not 
seem likely that humanity would for long endure the continu- 
ance of such a form of world order. Sometimes he thought, in 
comparing the ancient world with the modern, that the greatest 
distinguishing characteristic of our modern civilization was its 
hypocrisy. The ancients sometimes shocked us with their cal- 
lousness; we should shock them by the contrast between our 
moderately good conduct in public things and the extraordinary 
loftiness of our professions. 

The principles in which a remedy might lie were contained in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. But we were dull to 
the meaning of the words we used; too much inured to lying; 
dominated by advertisement, propaganda, and false pretence. 
We must get back to sincerity. 

The Dublin Corporation has adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the attention of the peoples of the world to “ the intol- 
erable conditions under which the Irish people labor, 
instanced by the arrest and deportation without trial of 
three members of the council.” A continuance of this 
state of affairs, the Corporation declares, would not be 
justified except on the assumption that a state of war 


exists between Ireland and England. 


Mexico.—Part VII of the Fall findings has just come 
from the press. It is of unusual interest in that it contains 
an “index map” of “ American citizens killed and mur- 
dered by Mexicans” during periods 
extending from 1910-1919 (pp. -848- 
862). The recapitulation shows that 
between November 20, 1910, and September 30, 1919, 550 
Americans were slain by Mexicans, on the American side 
of the United States-Mexican border (p. 863). In numer- 
ous instances the murder of Americans was preceded by 
torture and was finally accomplished in the most brutal 
fashion. An analysis of the evidence shows that eighteen 
American women and ten American children were mur- 
dered ; eight of the women were first outraged, and thir- 
teen American men were killed while trying to protect 
women. In many cases the victims were first horribly 
tortured: a finger was cut off, soles of the feet were cut 
off and the victim was forced to walk about the plaza; 
fire was applied to the legs; men were tied to wild horses, 


Fall Findings, 
Part VII 
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In one case an American passport 
was pinned to the breast of an American victim to guide 


etc. (pp. 864, 805). 


the firing squad (p. 865). The number of nationals of 
other countries killed was 927, as follows: “ Chinese, 471 ; 
Spanish, 209; Arabs, 111; British, 38; Italian, 16; 
French, 14; Japanese, 10; miscellaneous, 58” (p. 865). 
In no instance, in Carranza’s régime, were murderers of 
Americans punished (p. 864). Conditions are such that 
the population of Mexico City is “about double the 
normal.” People have flocked there because of lack of 
protection in the haciendas (p. 870). An American fam- 
ily was treated with such exquisite brutality that the ven- 
erable mother died; the daughter was cruelly beaten, 
starved, imprisoned, made to walk many miles, sent under 
guard as a messenger to Zapata, and in general subjected 
to every refinement of cruelty (pp. 919-938). The victim 
declares : 


I begged on my knees for them to give us something more 
to eat for my mother. I said: “She is old and she will die.” 
They said: “ No; you lived like kings and now you can starve 
to death. You will never get out of here alive” (p. 927). 


Among other interesting items of testimony given by this 
lady is the following: 


Oh, I didn’t tell you about the fact I was attacked the second 
time by Gen. Felix Diaz’s people. I was stopped by his people 
down the river in the State of Vera Cruz, and my husband is a 
Mason, and because I wore his Masonic emblem I was saved 
being carried a prisoner into the camp of Felix Diaz. Felix Diaz 
is a high Mason, you know, and when I went to the City of 
Mexico my husband said, “ Take this emblem. If you fall into 
the hands of any bandit you may come across a Masonic friend,” 
and he told me what to say and to present the emblem to them. 

When they stopped me on the river and the guard was going 
to take me to the camp of Felix Diaz at San Cristobal, a camp 
of 800 men, and I told him I was going to the City of Mexico 
to try to get money to release my mother and husband. I didn’t 
tell them I was carrying letters. I was afraid to tell them— 
res I said, “My husband is a friend of Felix Diaz and this 
proves to you he is a friend,” and the captain took the Masonic 
emblem and consulted it and looked at me and said, “ This woman 
passes and we will be here when you come back,” and that Masonic 
emblem saved me being captured again and taken into the Felix 
Diaz camp (p. 936). 


The next witness, Mr. Michael Spellacy, repeats the 
charge that Admiral Mayo, U. S. N., acting on orders 
from Washington, left Americans to their fate at Vera 
Cruz (pp. 945, 947, 948), the captain of the German ship 
Dresden gave refuge to American women and children, 
but the captain of the British ship Hermione refused to 
harbor any American refugees (p. 946). A committee was 
sent to Washington to explain conditions. The President 
did not receive the committee, Mr. Bryan did, however, 
but felt that “ Americans should get out of Mexico.” 
Neither he nor Secretary Daniels knows even the situation 
of Tampico (p. 949). The story of the fate of nuns and 
their pupils is recorded once again (pp. 951, 952), and it 
is explicitly stated that the American Government sup- 
pressed the facts in regard to robberies and outrages com- 
mitted by Carranzistas (p. 953). 
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The'New Spirit in France 


FRANGOIS VEUILLOT 


“a 3S VON ROM!—Away from Rome!” 


Many of us are familiar with that war-cry 

which for some considerable time roused up 
the German Protestants, and troubled certain Catholic 
consciences on the other side of the Rhine. Many of us 
know, too, that that same cry caused the most serious 
thought even in Austria itself. And here, today, France 
is pulsing with an aspiration that may he summed up in 
these two words: “Towards Rome!” 

It is quite plain, from the testimony of the most pru- 
dent statesmen and the more clear-sighted interpreters of 
public opinion, that today France is marching towards 
the Vatican. There exists an abundance of reports and 
conjectures, which are more or less officially inspired, 
which foreshadow an approaching rapprochement be- 
tween the Republic and the Holy See. These rumors are 
perhaps premature, But whether they originate with 
those journalists who hasten to anticipate the events of 
tomorrow; or whether they are spread abroad by politi- 
cal wire-pullers who wish to make abortive a reconcilia- 
tion which is disturbing them, for all that they constitute 
an unmistakable sign of the direction of national thought. 

Another indication of the same kind can be gleaned 
from the conversations among parliamentarians. For 
instance there is a story going the rounds these days of 
a conversation overheard in the lobbies of the Chamber 
between two ex-Ministers, both of whom are avowedly 
in favor of the resumption of relations with the Vatican. 

“Are you still favorable” said the one ex-Minister to 
the other, “to the embassy to the Holy See.” “Oh,” was 
the reply, “ more than ever!” “ Ah, it is evident that you 
aspire to become President of the Council!” That any 
prospective candidate for Cabinet office should have the 
interest to demand the re-opening of relations with the 
Pope is, in itself, a very remarkable sign of the new spirit. 

It is true that this opinion is not shared by all the 
former political leaders of pre-war days. Many of them 
who forgot their animosities during the war, now that 
that searching time has passed have returned to their 
former rancors and prejudices. Took at M. Combes, for 
instance. That former persecutor of the Church has 
fallen into merited oblivion but has tried to occupy again 
the public mind by calling for the resuscitation of the old 
blocs of political parties. But this ridiculous attempt has 
been followed by a misadventure that is more than for- 
tuitous ; it is symbolic! Here is the incident: Some forty 
years ago M. Combes was elected mayor of the town of 
Pons in Charente-Inférieure, but at the recent elections 
the voters would not have him even for municipal coun- 
cilor, for they cast their ballots against him. Again, he 
used to represent his canton in the Departmental 


Assembly as Councilor General, but he lost that seat last 
November and his old constituents elected a conservative. 
This is a mere detail, but it is not without its significance. 

But to return to more important matters. Pending the 
re-opening of diplomatic relations with Rome, the Gov- 
ernment has missed no opportunity of recognizing the 
prestige and authority of the Princes of the Church. The 
recent presence of two Cardinals in Paris has a signifi- 
cance that should not be overlooked. 

The first of these, Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of 
Malines, came to attend the session of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. That august assembly, 
which admits foreigners to corresponding membership 
only, did itself the honor during the war of receiving into 
its corporate body the Primate of Belgium, and it wished 
to make the reception of that illustrious prelate an occa- 
sion of unusual ceremony. But the importance of the 
affair was due not so much to the solemnity of the pro- 
cedure, as to the character of the discourses. On the 
day following the reception a member of the Institute 
declared that he had never taken part, under the dome 
of the Palais Mazarin, “at a session so remarkably 
Christian.” Now it was not solely the address of Cardinal 
Mercier which inspired this appreciation, for one expects 
the language of the Gospel from the Archbishop of 
Malines. Nor was it the allusion to the presentation ora- 
tion, which the Academy had entrusted to Pére Sertil- 
langes, for in choosing a Dominican for its mouthpiece 
the Institute knew that it would hear an apostolic voice. 
But the two Academicians who greeted and received the 
Prince of the Church recognized and proclaimed in him 
the representative of God. In the same moment when 
they affirmed their admiration for the great patriot they 
saluted also the great Bishop. They called to mind the 
courageous appeal to the judgments of God which Card- 
inal Mercier had made to ring in the ears of von Bissing. 
“You have been heard of God, Eminence,” said the 
President of the Academy, “and He has answered.” 
After him another Academician, M. Imbart de la Tour, 
alluded to the Divine action in human events. “You 
have participated,” he declared to the Cardinal, “in the 
designs of God on the earth.” 

If I add that the Primate of Belgium, after having 
been applauded in the Institute, was the object of the 
enthusiastic veneration of the population of Paris, and 
was received by the Head of the State with the most cor- 
dial and respectful courtesy, I shall have indicated suffi- 
ciently, I believe, the importance and the character of 
his visit. 

The other Cardinal, who was in Paris at the same 
time, is Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Rouen. . He left 
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very shortly after for Toulon, where he embarked for 
Palestine. He has gone to carry the greetings of the 
French Catholics to the numerous missionary enterprises 
which our Religious Congregations are conducting in 
Asia Minor, interprises which have remarkably increased 
the prestige of France in the Near East. 

I do not pretend to know the underlying motives of 
that journey; indeed, perhaps it has no underlying 
motives. I know nothing whatever about any part the 
Government may have taken in Cardinal Dubois’ deter- 
mination, nor for that matter, whether it has taken any 
part at all. I limit myself to stating certain facts that 
are common knowledge. The Archbishop of Rouen has 
crossed the Mediterranean in a French battleship, placed 
at his disposal by the Minister of Marine. On landing in 
the East he will be attended by General Gouraud, Com- 
mandant of the French military forces in Syria, and will 
be received with all the honors that befit a great dignitary 
of the Church considered as a high personage of the 
State. 

Now, will any one say that these tributes are rendered 
to Cardinal Dubois simply because he has gone on a long 
voyage? On the day that Cardinal Dubois embarked at 
Toulon the President of the Republic, at a solemn re- 
union at the Sorbonne, paid a tribute to the work of 
national relief in which he called to mind the devoted 
labors of Cardinal Amette in the cause of the union 
sacrée. M. Poincaré said, among other things, that the 
reconciliation between the Prince of the Church and the 
representatives of the State, brought about by the war, 
was no less indispensable for the maintenance of peace 
than for the winning of victory. 

On the following day, this patriotic speech was echoed 
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at an important banquet, in a way that five years ago 
would have seemed wildly and fantastically impossible. 
The members of the national bloc in Paris, elected last 
November, met to celebrate their triumph. Seated on 
either side of M. Adolphe Carnot, President of the 
Democratic Alliance, were that notoriously extremist 
Radical, M. Bonnet, and M. Xavier de la Rochefoucauld, 
delegate of the Action Libérale Populaire. This latter 
association, which is uncompromisingly Catholic, was at 
one time the objec: of hostile and scornful derision, but 
it had the place of honor, and, as one of the orators 
at the banquet sa. 1, the time has come when it must take 
its place with the majority. 

Has that association, by any chance, bought its promin- 
ence at the price of compromise? There would be no 
need to ask that question if one could have heard the 
speech of M. de la Rochefoucauld, when he boldly and 
unequivocally ended his discourse with the invocation: 
“God protect France and the Republic!’” The same 
guests, five years ago, would have taken that invoca- 
tion as a war-cry and a challenge. Now they greeted it 
with prolonged applause. And why? 

To answer that we must turn to Colonel Fabry, a 
Republican of the Left, and one of those elected last 
November, who gave the explanation when he called to 
mind the fraternal spirit that pervaded the army. “ Lib- 
erty of conscience,” Colonel Fabry said, is something we 
learn to love better on the field of battle. We saw the 
strength it gave to men, strength that carried them to 
the consummation of the supreme sacrifice ; strength that 
they were enabled to draw upon from the treasury of 
their unshaken faith!” Yes, indeed, there is a new 


spirit ! 


A Résumé of Mexican Conditions 


Rt. Rev. A. E. 


ERTAINLY, I am not going to talk politics, al- 

though I shall endeavor to write about politics, 
without invading forbidden ground. Politics is such a 
flexible instrument here that one can scarcely hope to 
escape impalement on some of its projections, if even the 
very name is mentioned. And just now the air is full of 
it, anyway. There is a great presidential election on the 
boards, and all the different elements are jockeying for 
place. Mexicans take their politics hard. They may not 
out-class the Irish in political interest and fervor; but 
they are a good second. Those who fight hard, and let 
me say, die hard, could not really tell you the reason why. 
I would never attempt to analyze the politics of this 
country. Some people who did are now in their graves. 
It is easier to get into a grave here than most anywhere 
else. Many get there without ever knowing it. But last 
week, and those majestic mountains opened wide their 
appalling jaws and swallowed up whole villages. The 
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sleeping people never knew what happened to them. 
Politics had nothing to do with that; although the Gov- 
ernment may yet be held responsible. It was the act of 
God. Everybody, regardless of politics, is trying to 
alleviate the sufferings and deprivations of the living 
victims. They number thousands, too, and the end is 
not yet. 

The old, old parties of the Mexican political field are 
either entirely dead or beautifully quiescent. Cientificos, 
or Porfiristas are still to be encountered in grave and 
awe-inspiring circles, but they are not a force in the life 
of the country any longer. Like the Monarchists of 
France they live in the misty past, on the ruins of their 
old loves. There is no more chance of their coming to 
power at present than there is of getting the cost of living 
back to where it was two decades ago. Bad as the revo- 
lution may have been, it has given the people a taste of 
power; and, a dictatorship, whilst it might be the best 
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thing for the country, is not likely ever to return. What 
I mean to say is that a dictatorship, like that of Porfirio 
Diaz, is gone forever; but there may be many dictators 
of the democratic stripe, rulers such as William of the 
German Empire, or, possibly, Carranza of Mexico. The 
art of ruling tends to the manner absolute, in most men, 
anyway. There are very few in high positions who do 
not quickly persuade themselves that they are really ab- 
solute in their right to rule. Honores mutant mores, said 
the Roman. The few that do not so persuade themselves 
are not likely to govern any better for that either. If 
only, in present-day temperament, they were able to con- 
ceal this absoluteness, to rule without appearing to rule, 
everything would likely go unquestioned. We can all 
convince ourselves, logically, that there is no such good 
ruler as the beneficent autocrat. One naturally admires 
a firm hand, even if it hold the lash. 

In the elections, then, we shall have no Porfirista 
party; and no Catholic party either, thank goodness! In 
a country like this, where the people are all Catholic, 
they should invade every party and bring them to sane 
measures, without dragging religion into the mire of 
partisan politics. A party of Catholics is always admis- 
sible in this country; a Catholic party, never. Some- 
body may attempt to argue to the contrary, but he cannot 
go against the facts. The Catholic citizen can take his 
principles with him into any party ; and, in course of time, 
dominate it, if he be only true to himself and them. 
That is the best and wisest course to pursue. There 
ought to be no fear of this country, on the score of 
religion, provided the Church comes down to the poor 
people, as was done by the saintly friars who Christianized 
the land centuries ago. Many of the clergy have gotten 
away from the life of the people, somehow or other. 
Except in official functions they do not seem to know 
them at all. They must get back, live the people’s life 
and lift them up, as lovingly and tenderly as they did in 
the middle sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, under the 
Conquistadores. The reasons for all this estrangement 
and diffidence are not far to seek. There is fault, if that 
be the proper term to use, on both sides. The only prac- 
tical thing to do now is to repair whatever there is to be 
repaired; and get down together, so that they may get 
up together. Good as they were, these fifteenth-century 
methods in administration, like the forms which many 
poor old idealists lived for, have gone, never to return. 
We may get worse; never these again. 

The governing party in Mexico are called Revolution- 
ists. Why they have accommodated the term to them- 
selves, in a sense so exclusive, I cannot pretend to say. 
There have been many other revolutionists in Mexico, 
and other revolutions, also. In fact, the country has 
seldom been without one or the other. This revolution 
was, after all, a mild sort of thing compared with others 
of which we know. But we are not now living in the 
past, except the few Cientificos and Jacobites, I have 
mentioned; and the things of the present, insignificant 
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as they may appear, by comparison, are really the big 
and wonderful things today. The Revolutionary party 
is now in power six years, although it has not been for- 
mally constituted that long. It is up to its second presi- 
dential campaign, with general elections next July. The 
party in power, from which the great bulk of the popu- 
lation has stood aloof, waiting till it orientated itself— 
whatever we may say of its tactics in practice—has 
tamed down, very generally. President Carranza himself 
is no extremist. Looking at him, from day to day, one 
cannot help feeling that he is the most conservative ruler 
Mexico has ever had. Even the good old Tory viceroys 
never were more so, in most respects. Therefore, the 
enemy, for rulers always have enemies, smite him, hip and 
thigh, with all sorts of weapons—accusations as far apart 
as the poles: “ He is too radical!” “ He is too conser- 
vative!”’ In English-speaking lands he would be an out- 
and-out Liberal-Conservative ; which means the best sort 
of ruler for the world at the moment. 

The Revolutionary party, which is sometimes called, 
the Constitutional party, although on the rounds for only 
six years, is now very much and very deeply divided. 
It reminds one of Protestantism, eternally dividing and 
subdividing itself. Now, there is the Constitutional party, 
the Liberal Constitutional party, the National Constitu- 
tional party, the Civilistic Constitutional party, etc., so 
many names and forms, but all of the same people, just 
as the multitudinous sects are this, that and the other 
thing, in name, but all Protestants in the last reckoning. 
And as many of these sects cannot tell the difference be- 
tween themselves, so the political divisions of the Rev- 
olutionary party in Mexico are going to the polls, in July, 
with many different catch-cries, but without any differ- 
ence in principles, or want of principles, all blanketed, 
snugly, by the revolution. This form of thought, or want 
of thought; this republican method of government; this 
Revolutionary party, call it what you may, is now here to 
stay. The only thing, then, for wise people to do is to 
take hold of it, cleanse it, perfect it and send it on its 
way rejoicing. 

But, in the impending elections, there will be as many 
candidates as there are party cries; and all constitutional 
ones at that. There is the National Constitutional party 
whose standard-bearer is General, or ex-General Alvaro 
Obregon; there is the Constitutional Democratic party 
whose standard-bearer is Don Pablo Gonzales, and there is 
the Civilistic Constitutional party whose standard-bearer 
is Don Ignacio Bonillas. There may be more candidates 
yet, but these are all that can be mentioned at the moment ; 
and, thank Heaven, the closed season is quickly coming 
round. All those three principal candidates are Revolu- 
tionists, so-called. Ex-General Obregon is the veteran of 
many campaigns; General Gonzales has not fought so 
hard with the gun, but has won many revolutionary vic- 
tories ; and Don Ignacio Bonillas has served through this 
stormy period of history, in the Mexican Embassy, at 
Washington. They have all had their responsibility, as 
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far as the revolution is responsible, either in principle or 
operation. They all have sins to answer for, in the admin- 
istration of office, and otherwise; but they declare very 
frankly that this is not the time for occupying the peni- 
tential-stool or discussing past delinquencies; especially, 
as they all purpose amendment for the future, and swear 
to make Mexico a decent country to live in; with a char- 
ter like every other democracy in the wide, wide world, 
should they be favored with the presidential baton. 

There will be no more church-sacking, priest-baiting or 
land-grabbing. Religion and education will be absolutely 
free, and the rights of citizens, whether in lands or con- 
science, scrupulously respected. This is a sign of the 
times; and I fully believe any of them will carry out 
the promises, as far as may be. There is now no 
chance to do otherwise in this country. In the face of this 
heavy competition, then, all the ordinary man in the street, 
even he who does not like him and cannot give a good 
reason for the feeling that is in him, has to say is: “ I’m 
sorry we must have an election at all ; Carranza himself is 
the best of them; this is only arousing the country, to offer 
a change which may not be for the better. Confound the 
elections, anyway!” But President Carranza cannot stay ; 
the Constitution says he cannot stay ; and, in any case, he, 
like Cincinnatus of old, is anxious to get back to his 
plough and his books, and to practise the civic virtues, 
which, during his term of office, he has been imposing 
on the nation. With regard to the new candidates, most 
people say that any of them will do, only get the elections 
over and let the country settle down to the work of 
pacification and development. I think myself, but I tell 
you frankly I know nothing about it, that there will be a 
tranquil election; that the best man will win. And, the 
kinks taken out of the present Constitution, the country 
may enjoy a respite of peace and prosperity, well into 
the middle twentieth century at least. 

General Obregon has a strong organization; General 
Gonzales will, I presume, have an equally strong one, 
and Senor Bonillas, if he enter the lists at all, will have 
the strongest of all, perhaps. Whilst the President and 
his Cabinet are protesting complete neutrality, as be- 
tween the candidates, it is believed that the Administration 
may find some subtle way of throwing its influence, which 
is very great indeed, in the ex-Ambassador’s way. They 
said it could do nothing; that the Obregonistas could 
make or break the municipal or State governments, and 
possess, for themselves, the precious election machinery ; 
but in those elections which occurred on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 14 last, the Civilistic party which the Federal Admin- 
istration is said to have favored, swept the cities and 
municipalities open to elections, at the time; and, whilst 
there was much bandying of corruption charges, as in 
every country, everything went off quietly. In Mexico 
City the new Ayuntamiento is duly inaugurated and at 
work, and everybody accepts it as fully orthodox and 
proper. I visited several polls myself, on election day, 
to see the voting ; and I never saw such quiet and orderly 
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polling anywhere. Still, the dissatisfied press was full of 
blood-curdling reports, the usual misrepresentation of 
everything Mexican. 

Good Catholic representatives joined all the groups in 
the contest ; and, although all here are Catholics, at least 
in name, there are those among the elect who have fought 
for the “ Catholic party ” in the past, or who thought they 
were doing so; and who, now, will see to it that an honest 
government is carried on by the group they have allied 
themselves with; or they will not long remain in its 
support. This is the very best politics for Catholics, to 
put up good men on all lists; and, whichever comes in, 
to exert all the influences for good which sound principles 
and honest resolves necessarily enable them to do. They 
may go in anywhere, in the minority, today; they will 
come out in control tomorrow. That is true political 
sagacity. And let there be no trafficking in religion, in the 
operation, either! 

Here is a case in point: René Capistran Garza was the 
head of the Catholic Young Men’s Association in Mexico. 
He is an exceptionally talented and exemplary Catholic. 
He fought many stiff fights during the time of revolu- 
tionary persecution, or whatever they called it; and, 
whilst he had many popular triumphs, he went to jail, 
on several occasions, and saw the business enterprises he 
headed, broken up, if not altogether destroyed. He is an 
orator of wonderful power and passion; a lawyer of sur- 
prising reputation for one so young; a brilliant writer of 
prose and verse; a man of principle and courage; and as 
handsome and lovable a youth as you could meet in a 
day’s walk. That sort of campaign violence was com- 
mendable enough perhaps, in its day; but it got its ad- 
herents nowhere. The constitutional course may be slow, 
but it is always the best. So, in the elections of December 
14, Mr. Capistran ran for the Ayuntamiento, of Mexico 
City, with at least one other of his young coworkers, on 
the Civilista slate, and was triumphantly elected. Tamed 
down now somewhat, even if we all admire the impetu- 
osity, frankness, daring and ingenuousness of youth, he 
will do good work there and not end his public usefulness 
in this restricted precinct, either; but go up higher and 
higher, afterwards. Sic itur ad astra! René Capistran 
Garza might well decorate the presidential seat of his 
nation some day, in the not too-distant future. I gave him 
the Castilian embrace, with all the taps on the back which 
go with it, in the atrium of my hotel, the other day; and 
wished him as fervently as ever I did any young man in 
my own country, and I have had to do with my share of 
them: “Well done, René; you are now on the right 
track. Go ahead and prosper!” 

Since his election Mr. Garza has made this declaration 
to his constituents, and it clearly shows what manner of 
man he is: “ I have been elected without any compromise 
of party. For this reason I shall be independent in all 
my actions. As all know, I am fundamentally Catholic; 
but, whilst no party exists which devotes itself to Catho- 
licism, I cannot embrace any of those merely transitory 
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and ephemeral ones. Naturally, enough, I shall carry my 
Catholic character into the Council, striving at all times 
to serve, with honor and fidelity, the best interests of the 
City. In every way, within my power, I shall endeavor 
to have those serving under me discharge the duties which 
the Ayuntamiento imposes upon them, with diligence and 
fairness. I am pleased to assure you that my colleague, 
Don Manuel Garcia, fully shares those views; as do, also, 
many other members of the Council, who, whilst not being 
formally affiliated with any organization avowedly Cath- 
olic, in the past, as we were; nevertheless are Catholics, 
as we are, and will aid us effectively in carrying out our 
good resolutions. And, as we say in Spanish, ‘ Good 
works are loves, and not always good reasons.’ I can only 
ask you to judge us by what you will see us doing in the 
Council presently.” 

These be manly words indeed; and René Capistran 
will surely make them good. His action, in taking hold 
of the instruments at hand, to help his coreligionists and 
country, is as practical as it is commendable. In the next 
State and Federal elections a great many more will follow 
his example. This sounds the key-note of future vic- 
tory. It is only what a good citizen should do, however ; 
and what the Church, the guardian of good citizenship, 
would desire to be done. Let us then put much trust in 
this resolve of the fresh, promising, enlightened and 
courageous young manhood of Mexico, and express our 
encouragement, in the inspiring phrase of the Roman 
of old: “Jo Triumphe!” 


Dramatic Clinics 
DanieEL A. Lorp, S.J. 
¢ 


NLESS all war-time predictions on after-the-war 

commerce are worthless, “ Made in America”’ is 
going to be the most popular brand that any article can 
bear. And the least popular will be the stamp, “ Made 
in Germany.” During the last spring a member of a 
local neighborhood theater offered to let me read a play 
destined for presentation there. I read it with consid- 
erable interest, an interest, however, that had little to do 
with the plot or the emotions or the characters. To be- 
gin with, the author is a German, and though the trans- 
lator is American, the atmosphere, philosophy, intellectual 
coloring, characterization, plot, everything about the play 
is “ Made in Germany.” Besides, the play handled a 
situation unblushingly frank, distinctly unsavory, and— 
well, the sort of thing one prefers not to hear discussed 
in mixed company. 

“ May I have the play back as soon as you have fin- 
ished with it?” my friend said. “I want to return it.” 
“Oh, aren’t you going to do it?” I asked. “No,” was his 
positive reply. ‘“ What part were you asked to play?” 
He mentioned the part. It was that of a handsome 
young fellow who, justifying himself all the while, leads 
the wife of a friend into what in former days would have 
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been called adultery. Incidentally the author of the play 
evidently agreed with his character in his justification. 
“T wasn’t particularly flattered,’ he went on, “to be 
offered a'part like that. It is the kind of man I just don’t 
care to be, even on the stage.” 

If the case were isolated, comment would be wasted. 
Unfortunately, the case is quite too typical of the plays 
which elbow their way into the neighborhood theaters. 
European plays, American imitations of European plays, 
plays that are, to say the least, morally unwholesome, 
have taken an astonishingly predominant place in the rep- 
ertory of houses destined, in the first instance, to ele- 
vate the American stage by stimulating American talent. 

Now, I have no desire to seem absurd by condemn- 
ing im toto the dramatic output of continental Europe. 
On the contrary, it has been my pleasurable experience 
to feel a class in modern drama thrill under the power 
and beauty of Rostand. Yet this is certain: Continental 
Europe has been most unfortunate in the majority of the 
plays it has been exporting. Possibly the translators have 
been stupid in their choice of plays; whatever the case, 
one has but to tick off the names of the so-called represen- 
tative dramatists to realize that beauty and purity have 
little to do with the work ; Strindberg, Brieux, Schnitzler, 
Wedekind, Baer, Hauptmann, the writers of the French 
Free Theater—all sickly in their outlook on life, and as 
unsavory as the moral garbage in which they search 
for their themes. To supreme dramatic technique they 
unite a decadence of subject-matter and a callousness of 
treatment that astonishes one accustomed to think of 
great artists as men of beautiful souls. 

Indeed, America has never really accepted their work. 
As a nation we are too fond of sunlight and moral fresh- 
ness and cleanliness to find much entertainment in the 
plays of these specialists in the pathology of vice. We 
prefer our heroes to be honest-eyed, clean-complexioned 
men rather than flat-chested degenerates, however in- 
teresting the latter may be to the neurologist. We like 
our heroines sweet and womanly and unsullied by the 
only thing that strips a woman of her right to man’s 
deepest reverence; we are slow to find our heroines in 
the courtesan and the drab creatures whose only point of 
interest is their neurotic state. We are reluctant to pick 
up the degenerate habit of regarding vice philosophically 
or of making it the subject of earnest scrutiny and morbid 
discussion, 

A world of import might be read in the fact that the 
Drama League Bulletin, the official magazine of the 
neighborhood and little theaters of the country, 
thought well to publish a list of plays which were fit for 
children to read and see. The parallel of the moving- 
picture house for adults only is not so far-fetched. 

Just the wretched solemnity of so many little theaters 
that we discussed last week is due to this type of play. 
I can think of no more dreary occupation than being 
obliged to plow through a number of plays by the authors 
listed above; and to sit through an evening of their 
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cluttering about in moral offal is about as entertaining 
as a visit to the city morgue or an hour in a ward of 
imbeciles. 

Whatever may be said of the ethical value of these 
plays, whatever good may come to society by parading in 
the public eye the vilest of its citizens and studying under 
the light of the calcium its moral lepers, this much re- 
mains: no person could possibly be morally improved by 
participation in plays of this type. A young woman does 
not come forth more modest, more pure from the char- 
acterization of a woman of sin. A young man who plays 
the role of a vice-besmirched roué or a seducer of inno- 
cence can hardly be expected to feel a more exalted re- 
spect for womanly purity. One might, it is true, play 
the role of a murderer, and from the part gather a thor- 
ough conviction of the hideousness of murder; but the 
type of sin lavishly treated in these modern social dramas 
is one which by any sort of intimate contact tends to 
blunt the edges of delicacy and roughens virtue even 
where it does not actually destroy. And it must be re- 
called that the original purpose of the neighborhood 
theater is to enlist for its plays the service of amateur 
actresses and actors. 

All! told, there is a singular lack of a sense of fitness in 
asking sensitive persons to discuss frankly on a stage 
problems of sex that delicacy taboos from the parlor or 
the drawing-room. There is an absolute indecency in 
suggesting that a clean-souled youth or a young woman 
who values her fair name above all else throw himself or 
herself heart and soul into the character of persons whose 
mere presence in real life would cause them a physical 
shrinking. And, be it noted, acting demands just this of 
the actor: that he fling himself so earnestly into his part 
that for the time he is not himself, but the character he 
portrays, thinking that character’s thoughts, feeling his 
emotions, caught up and held by his desires, living his 
condensed life for three compact, vivid hours. 

It is a crying shame to think that young men and 
women are asked to do precisely that. Only the thought- 
lessness that explains but does not excuse, a thoughtless- 
ness that sees in the technical perfection of a play an 
excuse for any foulness of subject-matter, makes possible 
such a request. And as long as this state of affairs, now 
too generally prevalent, continues, the little theater is 
doomed to be a sporadic ineffective institution, without 
real influence on any save a few “ intellectuals ;” and on 
them the influence will be anything but wholesome. 

On the other hand, delicately fibered young people will 
hesitate long before joining a company in which they 
may be asked to play parts that are foreign to our na- 
tional genius in conception, significance, and outlook on 
life. Nor will they care to risk the insult of being in- 


vited to impersonate characters whose acquaintance they 
would refuse in real life. 

What the neighborhood theater needs above all else 
is a thorough cleansing from the influence of the foreign 
dramatists whose superb technique has forced us to ad- 
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mire their dramatic skill even where we despise their 
ideas and ideals. Let it keep the new technique by all 
means, but the discussion of sex and the delineation of 
degenerates is in no way an essential of that technique. 
One may be technically perfect and at the same time 
handle the purest and cleanest of subjects. The fact is 
that sex themes are so essentially dramatic, or rather 
melodramatic, that the dramatist who handles them shows 
far less dramatic skill than one who successfully manipu- 
lates a less tense subject. The success of wretchedly con- 
structed plays built on sex themes shows that it is no 
very difficult trick to hold an audience with that for sub- 
ject-matter. 

American theaters, like all American artistic institu- 
tions, should encourage work that is strictly American in 
character. Perhaps these morbid themes, this spirit of 
prying into social tumors, may be considered fit for theat- 
rical presentation in Europe; more likely their vogue even 
there is purely factitious. But, however, that may be, 
these themes are not in any sense American. They have 
been forced on America in spite of a patent unwilling- 
ness to accept them. American audiences want whole- 
some plays, plays they can love and honestly admire. 
They want entertainment, relaxation, mirth, tears, and 
laughter. The dramatic clinics of European dramatists 
will never in any real sense be popular. 

And if the Neighborhood Theater is to be a place of 
recreation for the majority, if it is to attract to permanent 
membership clean-minded and delicate-souled persons, it 
must set aside once and for all themes which the sane 
judgment of centuries has branded as unfit for public dis- 


cussion. 
Socialism in Belgium 
J. VAN DEN HEYDEN 


S a political party Socialism has made giant 
strides in Belgium: it is now the strongest but 


one of the three great political parties, stepping 
closely upon the heels of the Clericals, who ruled the 
country for the past thirty years, and far outdistancing 
the Liberals who stood sponsor for Socialism at its 
entrance into the political arena, sustained its first falt- 
ering steps and furthered its growth. When Socialism 
felt quite strong enough to shake off the irksome tutelage, 
it did so, the more easily, forsooth, for the slender 
threads that bound the parties together. They marched 
hand in hand wherever harm to the Church was in- 
tended; but as for assisting the Liberals into the saddle, 
the Socialist party demurred. It allowed itself to be 
helped as long as it was weak and struggling; but when 
it became conscious of its strength, it hastened to part 
company with its former ally and abettor and disowned 
it. Thus, at last November’s electoral consultation, the 
Socialists everywhere repudiated further fellowship with 
the Liberals and sent their troops to the polls unhandi- 
capped by any entangling alliance. They had not over- 
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estimated their growth, for they succeeded better alone, 
than with their patronizing Liberal partners carrying 
the latter party’s seats, wherever they formed a block 
before. 

When the new Parliament met to elect its presiding 
officers, the Liberal members, quite discomfited by their 
defeat at the polls, truckled discreditably to those who 
had but just thrown them overboard, and aided Socialists 
to elect one of their members to the presidency of the 
House, hoping thereby to coax their former allies into sup- 
porting the election of a Liberal member to the first vice- 
presidency. But alack and alas, thanks to the Socialist 
votes, a Catholic stepped into the vice-presidential chair. 

The Reds with four of their best men in the Ministry 
and another directing the legislative debates of the land 
have a prominent share in the Government, a share that 
they are very deftly using to increase their influence and 
power. Indeed, the Catholic press, after little more than 
a month of the Coalition Ministry in which the three 
leading parties are represented, complains of the weak- 
ness of the Catholic Premier Delacroix towards his 
Socialist colleagues. Their schemes appear always to 
find favor with him, whilst the just claims of the Catho- 
lics are side-tracked, or put into the background, when 
not completely ignored. The Liberal press abounds in 
the same complaints, as far as its interests are concerned. 

If the Socialists’ influence in the Ministry by far ex- 
ceeds their numerical strength in the land, it cannot be 
gainsaid that accessions to their ranks have been very 
large of late; for they are admirably served here, as well 
as everywhere else, except in France, through the fright- 
ful upheaval caused by almost five years of war. With a 
zeal worthy of a better cause they exploit all the rancors, 
all the bitterness, all the miseries accumulated during 
those years of suffering and sorrow, and still accumulat- 
ing, whilst the land is endeavoring to recover its balance, 
a thing it does not seem to be able to do without enduring 
some painful and sudden shocks. 

The great Socialist wedge of penetration into the 
masses is the syndicate, The syndicate, their leaders aver, 
brought them rapidly onward and forward, holds them 
closely bound together, makes them powerful with the 
masses of the people, powerful at the polls, powerful 
against the Government, whenever they feel like using or 
abusing that power. At the last elections they cast 650,- 
000 votes, more than one-third of the sum total : 615,000 
of these are said to have been thrown into the electoral 
urns by men affiliated to their syndicates. 

So long as the country was fighting for its existence 
at the Yser, the syndicates were quiet; but no sooner 
was the armistice signed than their propagandists set to 
work with a well-defined plan, every detail of which had 
been carefully weighed and studied. The rank and file 
was drilled to the top notch, the leaders were determined 
and intelligent men who knew what they wanted, what 
was wanted of them and what they could expect from 
their troops. The charger upon which they entered the 
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lists for the workingmen’s favor was the eight-hour day 
and the minimum wages for unskilled labor of a franc 
an hour. That minimum was raised as time went on, 
and is likely to be two francs an hour ere long. Adherents 
flocked to the syndicates and rallied around the propa- 
gandists who were hailed as high priests and seers com- 
missioned to lead them into the land of promise, where 
labor was to come into its own at last. 

Had the Catholics but realized sooner the power of 
the syndicate, had they listened to the clear-sighted men 
who interpreted aright Pope Leo’s Encyclical Letter on 
Labor, had they in larger numbers followed the great 
protagonist of Christian syndicates in Belgium, Father 
Rutten, O. P., they would not now be in a position of 
inferiority in various industrial centers of the land where 
they left the Socialists to handle without let or hindrance, 
the mighty and irresistible weapon of cooperation. And 
the Socialists handled it well, gathering into the fold of 
syndicalism almost all the men they could reach. 

The gravity of the situation prompted Father Rutten 
to speak his mind lately with the solemn melancholy of 
one who has long preached in the desert and remains 
nevertheless hopeful. He said: 


Nations being no more immortal than the individuals of 
whom they are made up, they invariably, sooner or later 
expiate in this world of ours their faults and even their im- 
prudences. Well now, the more we observe what goes on in 
our large industrial centers, the more convinced we become 
that the Belgian Catholics will, if they continue withal and in 
great numbers to remain indifferent or hostile to the Christian 
Syndicalist movement, expiate the fault they committed by not 
listening to the instructions so plainly laid down by the great 
Pope Leo XIII. 

To be sure the Church’s past warrants its future and I feel 
as certain of the eventual collapse of Socialism as if I were 
even now witnessing it. The Church has known enemies as 
powerful and more powerful still than Socialism. Her destiny 
is to combat and to be combated. She knows that nothing is 
more fatal to her sons than inaction and repose. Like the 
Master who pledged her future, she feels invincible. The 
Divine promises, however, do not apply to one country in 
particular. 


Now, because it is my unshakable conviction, I make bold 
to declare if in several of our large industrial centers we con- 
tinue some years longer to leave our Catholic workingmen 
isolated and scattered and, therefore, powerless; if we go on 
frustrating the efforts of those who seek to develop among the 
workingmen, by means of corporations, the sense of their 
dignity, of their responsibility and of their duties; if, despite the 


‘ absolute inadequacy of our works of patronage and of charity, 


we allow the Socialists in certain sections to be the only ones 
to hold the field, defending the professional interests of the 
workingmen; if we continue obstinately to waste precious time 
in discussing the abuses to which the syndicate, in common 
with all human institutions, may possibly give rise; if we per- 
sist in our refusal to lend a helping hand to those who, freely 
acknowledging the existence of abuses, seek to lessen them, as 
far as possible, by training among the workingmen themselves 
conscientious and intelligent leaders and propagandists, the 
Socialistic torrent will submerge, faster than we are willing to 
admit, a considerable portion of the Flemish country and of 
the future northern coal-fields, as it already has flooded large 
districts of the Walloon country, accumulating ruin upon ruin, 
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without leaving us the consolation of knowing that at least we 
did everything in our power to dam the torrent. 

Might this bugle-call to action not be sounded to good 
purpose in other lands? Here at least, thanks to Father 
Rutten, the syndicate has been turned against Socialism 
in various places, and has been made the handmaid 
of Christian society, by aiding workingmen to use it 
for the defense of their professional as well as religious, 
moral and intellectual interests. The happy results at- 
tained in such localities as are blessed with Christian 
syndicates and the disastrous situation of the Church 
wherever they were opposed by those in power, furnish 
object-lessons that impel even the most conservative to 
veer round, to exalt what they once condemned and to 
condemn what they exalted. 

The change of sentiment and the impulse given to 
Christian syndicalism, if far from being general as yet, 
is quite noticeable; for it provokes the wrath of the 
Socialists. They evidently dread to see their influence 
wane and have, therefore, declared merciless war on the 
Christian syndicates. At the Woodworkers’ Congress 
held at Brussels last summer, one of their spokesmen 
said : 

The time has come to exert ourselves to the utmost to de- 
stroy Christian syndicalism, which, in a general way enervates 
the workingmen’s movement and thwarts our activity wherever 
conflicts arise. We must fight them to the bitter end. 

This challenge was but the echo of the Flemish Social- 
ists’ shibboleth: “ Rood of geen brood”—‘“ Red or no 
bread!” That is Socialism straight and unvarnished. It 
spells tyranny and means that in order to exist a work- 
ingman must follow the red flag. If he does not, let him 
die famished, he, his wife and children. It is compulsory 
and universal Socialism, the strangulation of individual 
liberty. In Belgium Socialists hope to attain that wished- 
for goal in two stages sanctioned by law, first by com- 
pelling all workingmen to join a syndicaate and then by 
decreeing that there exists but one syndicate, theirs! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The Causes of National Prohibition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The extraordinary communication of your correspondent, J. 
M. Prendergast, in America for January 10, makes it oppoftune 
to inquire why we have not had some calm and reasoned discus- 


sion of the most strange fact that there exists an amendment. 


to the Constitution, ratified by forty-five States, partly ratified 
by Connecticut, and refused ratification by only two States, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey. To find the representatives of 
so many States voting in the majority for national Prohibition 
is a fact which should challenge the acumen of a philosophical 
historian to trace it to its causes. While I cannot lay claim 
to sc proud a title, I feel we have among us many who are able 
to rise above the mere feelings of partisanship and to discuss 
this strange fact coolly and reasonably. 


First let us state the fact exactly. In the 45 States which 


ratified, 1,298 senators and 3,737 representatives voted to ratify 
and 213 senators and 934 representatives voted not to ratify. 
The ratio is about 5 to 1. 


Six States, South Dakota, Idaho, 
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Washington, Kansas, Utah and Wyoming voted unanimously in 
both houses for ratification. Eight States voted unanimously in 
the Senate and with large majorities in the House. Nebraska 
had one vote in the Senate against ratification and none in the 
House. Most of these States which voted unanimously are 
western States, chiefly of the extreme West. On the other hand 
the States in which the vote was close, were Massachusetts, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Illinois, Alabama, California, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. In 
Louisiana, New York and Pennsylvania the vote was especially 
close. 

Now how is a historian to account for the vote of these 
representatives of the people? Do they represent the people? 
Where the vote is close, there might be doubt; but where the vote 
is large and where all political parties vote for ratification, it 
would seem that the representatives are voicing the wishes of 
their constituents. To believe that the majority.of the 5,000 
State legislators were intimidated, or voted from improper 
motives, seems impossible unless one wishes to discredit repre- 
sentative government entirely. Besides, the 1,100 who voted 
negatively were exposed to intimidation and bribery on the 
other side. Accusations of this nature have been made by par- 
tisans for and against Prohibition, but so far these charges are 
vague and general and without specific proof. A historian 
would reject intimidation and bribery as inadequate causes oi 
so great an effect. 

The emotional excitement of the war might be said to have 
stampeded legislators. I think a candid historian will have to 
admit that the rush and emotion of war-time did accelerate Pro- 
hibition. Even though twenty-five States had gone dry before 
the war, as Prohibitionists tell us; even though others were dry 
in large part; it would have taken some time to pass the amend- 
ment without the impetus of war. Yet, after all is said, the 
war would seem to be a disposing and favorable circumstance 
rather than the adequate cause. There have been wars before, 
which, instead of accelerating Prohibition, encouraged drinking. 

What has been said of war might be said of various other 
alleged causes. Most of those causes, like Islamism, Protestant- 
ism, and Masonry of your correspondent, have long existed, and 
why is it, that in a short time they have been able to do what 
could not be done before; why have they succeeded in America 
and not in Europe? Where are the definite, specific facts which 
show that Masonry has ever as a craft supported Prohibition? 
One could argue more plausibly that the Knights of Columbus 
brought about Prohibition, because their rules lay down that no 
liquor dealer may be a member. 

What then are the positive causes of this extraordinary vote 
of five to one by the representatives of the people? I hope your 
correspondents may bring them out. No doubt they are many 
and various. Let me state what has come to me in my own 
experiertce, and if these facts are corroborated by others in all 
parts, we may safely set down some of the causes of this great 
fact of national Prohibition. 

There has been growing for years an opposition to the saloon, 
and even drinking has long ceased to be looked upon as 
respectable. I recall the time when my father sold a bill of 
goods and would at once go to a nearby saloon to celebrate the 
sale with the buyer. For many years no one has done that. 
The total abstinence societies, the First Communion pledges not 
to drink until the age of manhood, the refusal of religious papers 
to carry liquor advertisements, the rule of the Knights of 
Columbus not to admit liquor dealers, the great Bishops, 
especially in the West, who were earnest advocates of temper- 
ance, these were some indications among Catholics that drinking 
was no longer considered becoming. Among all the people, the 
very general opposition of women to drink and their appearance 
as voters, the Negro problem in the South, the bonding of em- 
ployees and the inquiry into their personal habits, these again 
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were factors which discredited drink and led to Prohibition. 
The scientific discussion of the merits of alcohol as a food or 
beverage indicated at least a difference of opinion among doctors 
and scientists and put an end to the superstitious belief in the 
efficacy of alcohol or at least unsettled that belief. Our big 
business, throwing great responsibility on individuals, called for 
safeguards, and railroads, banks, factories would not tolerate 
drinking in important officials. 

I keep for the last place what seems to be a most potent cause 
for Prohibition. In Europe generally salooms are owned by 
their managers, and any attempt to introduce Prohibition would 
arouse thousands of property-holders in protest. In America, 
however, the ownership of saloons has gradually passed out of 
the hands of individuals and has been centered in corporations. 
The managers of saloons have no personal interest in property 
which is not theirs or in a corporation which they do not know. 
The competition, too, of monopoly brewers multiplied saloons 
needlessly and encouraged disreputable business methods. High 
license was tried but not with full success, and, so it seems to 
me, that a majority of our citizens have come to the conclusion 
that the saloon had to go. ’ 

It seems to me that the Anti-Saloon League, and various 
Protestant organizations helped, but the majority of Americans 
are not church-goers and are not moved by bigotry. To ascribe 
national Prohibition to Masonry, as J. P. Prendergast does, is 
to attribute to that craft wonderful powers. By a similar 
course of reasoning anti-Catholic writers ascribe everything to 
the Jesuits. Can we not have this matter soberly discussed by 
historians rather than by partisans? 

New York. Joun S. Crecan. 


Vocational Training 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America for January 24, entitled “ The Fashion 
and Folly of Vocational Training,” is an exaggerated and unjust 
criticism of vocational education. The first sentence, “ The 
whole educational world is rapidly coming under the denomina- 
tion of vocationalism,” has no foundation in fact. The rest of 
the paragraph is a good example of the figure of hyperbole. 

In the article reference is made to the elective system of Dr. 
Eliot and further on it is stated that this electivism is triumphant 
in Catholic and Protestant schools. This is a wild assertion. 
Dr. Eliot’s electivism has been discarded even at Harvard and 
has found but little sympathy in Catholic colleges. Again, we 
are told that Dr. Eliot considers mind and muscle the same. 
Such may be his opinion; but it is again false to say that the 
originators of the vocational system hold such a doctrine. There 
may be foibles in this movement. There are fads even in religion, 
but this does not make all religion radically wrong. Nor should 
we condemn the whole vocational movement simply because 
some of its advocates are followers of fashions. The great 
leaders in this movement are thoughtful men and the system is 
not built on fashions and fads. It has two underlying principles: 
(1) That those who show a special aptitude for such work 
should be encouraged and should be given a chance to develop 
their talent. (2) That those who cannot go on in their literary 
courses should be given a chance to learn a trade. As applied 
here in Cincinnati the plan is eminently successful. To condemn 
the movement indiscriminately is not only unwise, but shows a 
woful ignorance of the needs of the time. 


Cincinnati. C. M. R. 


The Irish Bond Drive 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you kindly afford a little space in your splendid paper to 
direct the attention of our people to a matter the importance of 
which seems likely, at least in some localities, to be overlooked 
or underrated? The cause of Irish freedom is so unmistakably 
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right, so unquestionably just, that its mere presentment is suffi- 
cient to win for it sympathy and support. Is the bond drive for 
the benefit of that cause receiving the interest and attention 
which it deserves? If not, why not? 

Circumstances of various kinds have recently projected the 
Irish question into the spot-light of publicity to such an extent 
as to give it something of international interest. Whether we 
realize it or not, the eyes of the world, especially the English- 
speaking world, are focused with intense interest on the cam- 
paign now going on in the United States. The bond drive is 
only one phase of that campaign, but, in my judgment, a most 
important phase. In this campaign both sides are represented, 
the Irish Republic by its legally elected President, the Carsonites 
by a good-sized commission. The issue has been joined and the 
fight is on. 

Let there be neither mistake nor misunderstanding as to the 
nature and significance of the contest. In it the friends of Irish 
freedom have both the affirmative and offensive to assert’ and 
maintain. For them and to them there is no neutral ground. 
Those who are not with them are against them. To be indiffer- 
ent and apathetic is tantamont to giving active support and aid 
to the enemies of the cause. To be half-hearted in support of 
the cause is to “damn it with faint praise.” Why? Because 
the cause of the Carsonites is negative in character. Its appeal 
is for apathy and narrowness and selfishness. It needs no funds 
from the public. Its cry is “Let well enough alone.” Its ad- 
vantages are a press, largely pro-English, and a propaganda well 
financed and ably managed, both of which labor to create and 
diffuse anti-Irish sentiment in this land of liberty. 

If the bond drive succeeds it will be constructive notice to 
England that one of the fourteen points, not enshrined in the 
League of Nations, has found a more worthy shrine and abiding 
place in the minds and hearts of the American people. If the 
bond drive fails it will break the heart of Ireland. Keeping these 
things in mind as we enter the campaign, it seems almost super- 
fluous to add what the very stones of the street should cry out, 
“This bond drive will not fail; this bond drive must not fail; 
this bond drive shall not fail.” 

Binghamton, N. Y. J. F. Louecuirn, 
Dangerous Magazines 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some of the popular secular magazines, which are taken into 
Catholic homes where there are children in their teens, are a 
menace to faith and morals. For instance, the Woman’s Home 
Journal, in its January number, has an article by Margaret 
Deland in praise of Spiritism. It speaks of this old religion of 
the demons as if it were a new revelation from God. It gives 
free advertisement to a half-dozen of the latest books of Spirit- 
ists and will no doubt considerably promote their circulation. In 
the Pictorial Review's midwinter issue Eleanor K. McDonnell 
has an article advocating birth-control and the dissemination of 
information for the use of contraceptives. She eulogizes the 
work of Dr. Aletta Jacobs for the limitation of population in 
Holland and she has contempt for “the clerical element,” for 
“clergymen and religious fanatics,” for “purists and whited 
sepulchers.” Let moralists with Divine authority “take a back 
seat.” Here are Eleanor K. McDonnell, the Neo-Malthusian 
League, and the Pictorial Review to take their place as teachers 
of ethics. The Cosmopolitan too announces a series of articles by 
A. Conan Doyle on messages from the dead. It speaks of him 
as the foremost authority on the future life. And so it goes. 
Eugenics, Christian Science, New Thought, Darwinism, demon- 
ology, etc., all have their advocates in the popular publications. 
These magazines have millions of readers. They must have a 
tremendous influence for evil. Should not such periodicals be 
kept out of Catholic homes? 


Washington. L. W. R. 
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Time to Clean House 


HE official organ of an actors’ association fears that 

“the hectic spirit of reform ” is about to attack the 
stage. If this spirit is hectic merely, the official organ 
may lay its fears aside. No spirit of reform will bring 
about the needed change in the manners and morals of 
the stage, unless it is watchful, vigorous, fearless, and 
utterly unaware of the whereabouts of Wall Street. 
“The little game of bordering on licentiousness,” writes 
the editor of the New York Globe, a daily journal not 
especially distinguished for its puritanic outlook upon 
life, “ has not only been the main stock in trade of certain 
New York producers for many years, but beyond a doubt 
that border is getting narrower and narrower. It may be 
demonstrable even now that there isn’t any border left.” 
Speaking for the films, the editor of the Los Angeles 
Times remarks that, with exceptions, they show “a 
marked preference for the slums on one side and for the 
debauchery of expensive immorality on the other.” That 
these criticisms are not beyond the mark, must be plain 
to any reader of the theatrical page of the New York 
Sunday newspaper. The lure held out by nine out of 
ten advertised theaters is identical and obvious. Two 
weeks ago, the opera took its place in this filthy crowd 
by staging an exhibit of that type which, according to a 
Roman satirist, is possible only in communities that are 
rotten to the core. And, unfortunately, New York sets 
the style and fashion for the rest of the country. 


The theatrical producers, if they are wise, will find a 
salutary lesson in the destruction of the liquor-traffic. 
That trade was not in itself evil, but many connected with 
it were the brazen confederates of every moral evil in 
the community. Today the clergy and social workers 
without reference to religious creed or lack of it, are 
gradually realizing the extent to which their best efforts 
are blocked by a corrupted stage, and the community at 
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large is beginning to share their realization. Of what 
use is it to fight the social evil when the disreputable 
theater which suggests and promotes it, is licensed? 
When the social awakening comes, some theatrical 
pocket-books will grow flat. And unless the theatrical 
producers and managers clean house, that awakening is 
as sure as taxes. Four years ago Federal Prohibition 
seemed an impossibility. Its coming was undoubtedly 
hastened by the lawless elements in the liquor traffic. 

The official organ of the actors’ association has taken 
the wrong tack. Its heroics are both absurd and useless. 
A crusade against the stage has begun. There is only 
one way of breaking its force. Theatrical producers 
must cease to center exclusively on the sordidness of the 
world, and in the lives of decent men and women find the 
stories that can cheer, purify and instruct. Then let them 
expel from their assogiations “for mutual protection ” 
any producer or manager who dares commercialize im- 
morality, and retain the best legal counsel to secure for 
every offender a nice long term in the penitentiary. 
Nothing short of this drastic procedure can serve as a 
guarantee of good faith. The public is awakening to the 
moral menace of the degraded stage. It knows that the 
theater has no more right to propagate immorality under 
the plea of “art” than a medical practitioner has to in- 
noculate unsuspecting patients with virus, in the name of 
science. If the managers refuse to purify the theater of 
moral muck, it may become necessary, in the interest of 
the community’s moral health, to burn the theater. 


The Need of Free Speech 


PEAKING at a dinner of the Zionist Organization 

in New York on February 1, the Secretary of the 
Navy said some wise things which we cannot afford to 
forget. His utterances were not new, but because in the 
troubled days of war we had allowed them to grow dim, 
they came with a sense of novelty. The Constitution, 
said the Secretary, was no Procrustean bed. The very 
people who made it, provided that it might be changed. 
They also provided that Congress might not abridge the 
right of the people to assemble peaceably to petition 
that change, or their right of free speech. Hence, “ any 
man who thinks that the Senate, for instance, ought to 
be abolished, has the right to say that, and to agitate to 
that end. If we, the people, agree with his desire to 
abolish the Senate, there will be no upper chamber.” 

It may not be amiss to note that the framers of the 
Constitution planned for an alert and intelligent people. 
When, by the Fifth Article, they prescribed the manner 
of amending the Constitution, it was taken for granted 
that the people would gather to discuss the reasons for 
any change, point out the evil or shortcomings of the old 
section, and, in general, speak their minds freely on all 
points of government, precisely as they had done in the 
colonial days. Otherwise they could never reach a ra- 
tional conclusion. Without this liberty of opinion and 
freedom to express it, we cannot endure as a republic, 
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but must speedily sink to the level of an autocracy, under 
which the constitutional methods of government are re- 
placed by Star-chamber policies on the one hand, and 
dark-room conspiracies on the other. “Freedom of 
speech,” writes Franklin, “is a principal pillar of free 
government; when this support is taken away, the con- 
stitution of a free society is dissolved.” 

Men who abuse this right must be punished, but not 
by legal encroachment upon the right itself. Political 
partisans are not versed in history; if they were, they 
would know the wreck that came to the party of Wash- 
ington himself through the Alien and Sedition acts, and 
draw a practical moral. Liberty, as Leo XIII has 
written, is one of God’s greatest gifts to men. It can be 
abused, but as a gift it must be carefully safeguarded. 
It does not thrive in the atmosphere of hysteria. We 
may be sure that if the outpost of rightful freedom of 
speech is taken, the enemy will soon demand restrictions 
upon the right of parents to educate and care for their 
children, and upon the right of men to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of conscience. To us, as 
Catholics and as citizens, the issue is vital. 


Pauperizing Our Millionaires 


OR those unacquainted with the methods of high 
F finance some startling revelations were in store as 
a result of the investigations made into the books of the 
New York Interborough Rapid Transit Company. Thus 
it is claimed that bonds had been issued upon $50,000,000 
of spurious assets with no securities to “ back them save 
the bad debts and losses of the Interborough.” It would 
seem that in most instances money had actually been in- 
vested, most unwisely it may be, against which the com- 
pany then issued its bonds. 

Immense gifts, however, were bestowed as bonuses. 
Thus a gift of $500,000 was made to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., according to the testimony of the auditor, for which 
no service was rendered by the firm except to hold itself 
ready to handle a bond issue of $175,000,000 which was 
never carried out. For this a regular banker’s commis- 
sion would have been collected, which in previous issues 
had amounted to over $17,000,000. The large sum of 
$500,000, for which 10,000,000 passengers, many of 
them poor workinggirls, not a few of whom were obliged 
to stand in crowded cars all the way in going to and 
returning from their hard day’s labor, paid five cents 
each, was given to the wealthy company merely for 
holding itself ready to perform a most remunerative 
piece of work. So too the important Interborough offi- 
cers seem to have profited largely by free gifts, President 
Shonts receiving a bonus of $150,000 for a particular 
service in addition to a petty salary of $100,000. Bonuses 
that loom large in the total were among the assets against 
which bends were issued, and on which generous divi- 
dends were paid. The donors of these royal gifts, which 
Solomon in all his glory might not have scorned, were 
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again in large part the poor salesgirls and workingmen. 

Now does not this look like pauperizing our million- 
aires? We are cautioned with thrice-repeated warnings 
against bestowing a stray penny on the casual street- 
begger, whose family history we have not first investi- 
gated in every particular. Would it not be well for some 
philanthropic society to undertake an investigation into 
these donations to find whether they are scientifically 
bestowed? Or is scientific investigation called for only 
where there is question of pennies for paupers and not 
of millions for millionaires ? 

It was further shown that from $70,000,000 to $8o,- 
000,000 had in one year been kept on deposit by the 
Interborough with the Morgan firm. The interest re- 
ceived on this large amount was only two and a half 
per cent. City officials might well become dizzy in figur- 
ing the profits that must have been made by the Morgans 
in relending this sum in Wall Street. The explanation 
given is that big sums were needed to carry out the 
company’s plans and these millions were therefore left 
on deposit. In all instances explanations can readily be 
offered and an unfair judgment can also be passed. The 
common mortal, who figures with difficulty how he can 
pay the price of his children’s shoes, is naturally bewil- 
dered and stupefied by these transactions, which he does 
not feel competent to fathom. But there is one thing 
he knows with certainty, and that is that the devoted 
service of these financiers has not left them paupers, 
while he has been called upon to make them generous 
and substantial donations to assure their favorable co- 
operation. Yet that money, it is just possible, might have 
been more urgently needed in paying his own rent-bill. 


Twenty Centuries Too Late 


NDER the guidance of men like Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge, whose eminence in 
other fields has given them a prominence of which they 
are making the best capital, Spiritism is undertaking an 
aggressive and dangerous propaganda to foist itself upon 
the world as the new and final religion. For Christians 
and Catholics its so-called revelations are twenty cen- 
turies late and moreover unnecessary. For 2,000 years 
they have firmly believed in the existence of that unseen 
world, the reality of which Spiritism is endeavoring to 
prove with the pseudo-methods of the laboratory, and 
the trick of the conjurer. Life beyond the grave is for 
them a fact. They do not need automatic messages from 
the departed, the meaningless tinklings of unseen bells 
or the waving of mystic hands to convince them that 
the soul survives after death. They know, they believe. 
Reason itself tells them, as it tells even the pagans of 
our time, and told millions amid the civilizations of Egypt 
and Greece and Rome in the past, that the soul is immor- 
tal. If men do not believe the voice of reason and con- 
science, the testimony of bygone generations, the word 
of God and His Church, the heart of humanity itself, all 
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solemnly declaring that the soul will never die, the Spirit- 
ist can never prove to the satisfaction of mankind, and 
prove conclusively, permanently and efficaciously, that 
it survives. 

The message of Spiritism is belated and uncalled for. 
Moreover, the purpose for which it is delivered, and the 
means with which it is made known, are anti-Christian, 
dangerous and immoral. While at times, under rare and 
special conditions to be passed on by competent and prop- 
erly constituted authorities, God may send His message 
through unusual channels, as of old He spoke through 
a dumb and inarticulate beast of burden, He never 
speaks to contradict His own teachings. He speaks 
only for ends worthy of Himself, in keeping with the 
dignity of His own nature and of those rational beings 
which with His own Divine hands, so to say, He formed 
with exceeding care and love. What then must we 
think of the statement of one of the founders of modern 
Spiritism, Léon H. D. Rivail, better known as “ Allan 
Kardec,” who tells us that Christ was but a man in 
whom one of the highest spirits became incarnate, that 
the Trinity, the very fundamental mystery of the Chris- 
tian religion, is but a fiction and a myth, that religions 
as they exist in the world, the religion of Christ espe- 
cially, were old-fashioned and corrupt and had to be 
swept away by a more enlightened and purer generation, 
that Spiritism “ will set up the real religion, natural 
religion, which springs from the heart and goes straight 
to God, without being intercepted by the skirts of a 
cassock or the steps of an altar”? Spiritism then, accord- 
ing to this interpreter of its doctrines, who, unconsciously 
perhaps, has unmasked himself, will give us a natural 
religion, a religion with God taken out of it, with Christ 
done away with, Christ’s priesthood and His Church 
swept away as obstacles to the free communing of the 
soul of humanity with an accomodating and indulgent 
divinity of its own invention. 

It must not then be a matter of astonishment, even to 
the non-Catholics, if in the face of all this, the Catholic 
Church, by decree of Pope and Council, warning of 
Bishop and pastor, solemnly tells her children to have 
nothing to do with Spiritism, to give no aid or comfort 
to its doctrines, books, promoters or champions; to keep 
away from its séances, where frequently the absurd rubs 
shoulders with the immoral and the obscene, and in 
which jugglery, which intelligent children would laugh 
at, is taken by grave philosophers and wide-awake novel- 
ists as sufficient arguments to brush away the solidly 
proved Faith and belief of ages. The Catholic Church 
bans the immoral book and play and the lewd dance. 
These are but the indirect action after all of the Spirit 
of Evil. Justly and logically then must she warn her 
children to shun as they would poison and loathsome 
contagion, séances and reunions where often the devil 
and his angels directly and personally interfere to rob 
them of their faith, becloud the intellect, weaken the 
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will, absorb even at times the personality of their victims 
and dupes, by hallucinations, obsession and possession, 
and destroy their peace and corrupt their heart. 


Being Your Own Pope Costly 

¢ ST NHE Great Protestant Order of Mendicant Pas- 

tors and Sisters, Unincorporated,” is what 
the Rev, Dr. Robert Westly Peach, a Newark minister, 
calls his fellow-promoters of Evangelical church work. 
In a minority report he submitted to the Interchurch 
Council on Organic Union which met recently in Phila- 
delphia he asserted that Protestants had built perhaps 
100,000 superfluous churches at a cost of $500,000,000. 
Thirteen years ago, he maintains, there were enough 
Protestant churches in the country to accommodate at 
a single service every Protestant communicant of the 
year 1919, and countless American Catholics besides, 
not to mention every man, woman and child in Canada, 
Cuba and Porto Rico. Contrasting the attendance at 
Protestant with those at Catholic services, Dr. Peach 
observed : 

These 86 per cent of our churches reported over three sittings 
for every communicant. At the same time the Roman Catholic 
churches reporting had one sitting for every two and one-fourth 
members—a ratio of nearly 7 to 1 in our disfavor. The Roman 
churches are crowded; ours, on an average, less than one- 
quarter filled—for it is the exceptional church which, at its 
principal Sunday service, has an attendance equaling 80 per 
cent of its communicant roll. 

Moreover, owing to the demands made on the people 
for the upkeep of those innumerable unnecessary Prot- 
estant churches, he deplores a widespread defection of 
communicants, so the burden falls on the faithful few, 
and worse still, owing to the “reproach of incompetency, 

the unchurched masses ignore our weakened 
testimony and reject our appeal; our problems are mul- 
tiplied, our fellowship is marred, Our Lord is dis- 
honored.” 

“Being your own Pope certainly comes high” is the 
first reflection suggested by Dr. Peach’s statistics on 
what it costs the Protestants of this country to maintain 
the principle of private judgment. Then on consider- 
ing the means proposed or adopted by the Protestants 
for remedying the drawback of superfluous churches and 
empty pews, the judicious Catholic will grieve. For the 
amalgamation of a half-dozen rural churches into a 
“community church,” paying “one clergyman at least a 
brick-layer’s wages,” which is the suggestion made by 
certain hard-headed economists, would, of course, re- 
sult in forcing each of the “unionizing” sects to sur- 
render whatever distinctively Christian tenets they have 
thus far managed to keep, and to adopt instead for the 
sake of “peace and harmony,” a diluted sort of Uni- 
tarianism which everybody in the community except 
the “village atheist” and the “benighted Romanist ” 
would be willing to accept. Outside the Catholic 
Church so few of the dogmatic truths Our Lord taught 
the Apostles, are now preached to the world that all 
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sincere Christians should deplore the rise of the com- 
munity-church movement, for its spread will mean the 
gradual abandonment of whatever Catholic dogmas Pro- 
testantism still teaches. 

The situation could perhaps be saved if Dr. Peach 
were to induce more of his brethren in the ministry to 
undertake the instruction rather than the entertainment 
of their flocks, and to preach fearlessly like St. Paul 
justice, chastity and the judgment to come. But, that 
the “sermons” heard nowadays from far too many Prot- 
estant pulpits are quite different from those the Apostle 
of the Gentiles preached can readily be seen by glancing 
at the “religious notices” of a Saturday paper. A “pop- 
ular” Brooklyn minister, for instance, announced as his 
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course of sermons for January: “Wild Horses” (Swanee 
River Quartet), “The Lion Tamer” (Joseph Martell, 
Baritone), “ The Snake Charmer ” (Evangel Trumpeters’ 
Quartet), and “Pigs Is Pigs” with the Trumpeters’ Quar- 
tet. As that “up-to-the-minute” parson has his counter- 
part, no doubt, in many another American city and 
town, perhaps it is not surprising that the average 
Protestant prefers to go to the theatre rather than to 
church for entertainment. But if all the members of 
non-Catholic congregations could enjoy more often the 
novelty of listening to dogmatic discourses on the doc- 
trines their Protestant ancestors formerly held, probably 
Dr. Peach’s “ Order of Mendicant Pastors and Sisters 
Unincorporated” would not be spreading so widely. 


Literature 


HOLY IRELAND . 
HAT “you can't be Irish without being a Catholic” has 
been cogently demonstrated once more in “Irish Im- 


pressions” (Lane) by Gilbert K. Chesterton, and in “ The Soul 
of Ireland” (Macmillan) by Father W. J. Lockington, S.J., 
two notable books that have lately appeared. During the last 
year of the war the brilliant English paradoxer, for the first 
time in his life, visited Ireland, having as his object the winning 
of recruits for the British army. It is not likely that Mr. Chester- 
ton gained for the King many Irish soldiers, but the “ Im- 
pressions” of the island and of its people which this judicious, 
Catholic-minded Englishman brought back to his countrymen 
ought to help them to find the only correct answer to the age- 
old “Irish question.” 

What first struck the visitor on landing in Duplin was the 
fact that Erin instead of being “the green Isle,” was not green 
but brown; “ positively brown with khaki,” for he saw British 
soldiers everywhere. ‘‘ How useful these men would have been 
in the breach at St. Quentin,” he reflected. “It was wasting 
troops in Ireland because we wanted them in France.” Another 
surprise awaited Mr. Chesterton when he found that the statue 
of one of the early Georges, instead of being decorated “ with 
national flowers and nationalist tlags’’ by the presumably pro- 
German population of Dublin, was in point of fact made quite 
unrecognizable owing to a circle of thick green foilage some 
humorous Irish gardener had caused to grow up and choke his 
Majesty. “ All that thought itself on a pedestal has found itself 
up a tree” was the ‘solemn generalization on the present state 
of Ireland which the statue’s condition suggested to Mr. Chester- 
ton. 

The greater part of the author’s book deals of course with 
the political state of Ireland today. He would like to see her en- 
joying the dominion form of government within the British 
Empire, he regrets that most Irishmen were unwilling to fight 
under the English flag during the war, for in his opinion, 
Christian civilization was imperiled by the Germans, so the 
Irish in being anti-British were really anti-European. Yet he 
has to own that to expect Irishmen to fight what they consid- 
ered England’s battles was really asking too much of human 
nature. For “the Irish,” he attests, “regard our Government 
simply as a liar who has broken his word,” and Mr. Chesterton 
1s of the same opinion. ‘‘ The Irish think they have been cheated. 
They think Home Rule was stolen from them after the con- 





tract was sealed and it will be hard for anyone to contradict 
them.” It is the author’s firm conviction that “It is now worse 
than useless to promise anything to Ireland,” for England’s 
“word is wind,” her “bond is waste paper,” and the Govern- 
ment that broke its promise to Redmond, “ would certainly break 
it to De Valera.” 

“Trish Impressions” is so full of Mr. Chesterton’s denunci- 
ations of the folly, cruelty and perfidy that have characterized 
England’s government of Ireland during the past few years that 
there is little danger of the reader missing the passages. Turn 
we now, however, to the pages telling what this observant visitor 
thought of Erin’s Catholic Faith. He notes that their belief re- 
fines and educates even the unlettered. When a County Clare 
peasant, for example, “names his child Michael” he “may 
really have a sense of the presence that smote down Satan, the 
arms and plumage of the paladin of Paradise,” though the au- 
tor seriously doubts that a clerk of Clapham Common “ when 
he names his son John, has a vision of the holy eagle of the 
\pocalypse,” or even of the Beloved Disciple’s “ mystical cup.” 
In Ireland the Catholic religion is a “red-hot reality,” it is the 
“world a man inhabits” as the Socialists learned to their 
amazement at the time of the Dublin strike, when they benevo- 
lently undertook to deport Catholic children to England. The 
charm of Irish homes, Mr. Chesterton also discovered, is due to 
the vivid faith of the people. He writes: 

The Irish Catholics, like other Christians, admit a mystery 
in the Holy Trinity, but they may almost be said to admit 
an experience in the Holy Family. Their historical experi- 
ence, alas, has made it seem not unnatural that the Holy 
Family should be a homeless family. They also have found 
that there was no room for them at the inn, or anywhere 
but in the jail; they also have dragged their new-born babes 
out of their cradles, and trailed in despair along the road 
to Egypt, or at least along the road to exile. They also have 
heard in the dark and the distance behind them the noise 
of the horsemen of Herod. 


As Mr. Chesterton was leaving the shores of Erin he fixed 
his eyes on the Wicklow Hills and “had the fancy that the 
whole land was not receding but advancing like something 
spreading out its arms to the world,” and he saw a chance 
“shred of sunshine” resting on the mountain of the Golden 
Spears. A good omen, he reflected, remembering that once be- 
fore “in the very midnight of the dark ages,” Irish missionaries 
had gone forth “like a multitude of moving candles, that were 
the light of the world.” 
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But Mr. Chesterton, after all is a non-Catholic making a brief 
study of Ireland from outside. Therefore his impressions of 
the country and its people cannot of course be so true and 
sympathetic as are those of a Catholic priest whose life has 
actually been a part of what he describes. Father Lockington 
is such a one and his beautiful book on “ The Soul of Ireland” 
movingly portrays what their Catholic Faith has made “the one 
people of Western Europe” as Mr. Chesterton well observes 
in the volume’s introduction, “which has taken the old form of 
the Christian Religion quite seriously, enduring persecutions 
from without and asceticism from within.” The book is sure 
to be a favorite with St. Patrick’s Day orators, for each of its 
fifteen chapters reads like portions of patriotic addresses that 
must have stirred their hearers deeply. Filled with a Celt’s 
yearning love for Erin and a priest’s admiration for the heroic 
faith of the Irish, Father Lockington expresses with a wealth of 
poetical and rhetorical imagery the thoughts suggested to him 
by such topics as “The Mass Rock,” “The Nuns of Ireland,” 
“ Soggarth Aroon,” and “The Mothers of Ireland.” He sees 
the green of Erin’s “ fields kissed by the white lips of the sea”; 
“Small wonder that the people of Ireland smile under their 
crosses when Christ thus shares them”’ is his reflection on hear- 
ing that in a single Dublin church 400,000 Communions are given 
yearly; the Sisters who have trained the youth of Ireland “lift 
the nation and hold it close to God,” and they themselves “ are 
welcomed with affectionate reverence in every land for the whole 
world is their home and all mankind their brother”; “Ireland is 
Ireland because of her priests,” Father Lockington concludes, 
and here is his tribute to “ The Irish Mother”: 


She is foremost among the hidden saints of earth. A fol- 
lower of Christ, whose cloister is within the four walls of 
the home wherein she reigns as queen! A lover of Christ, 
whose little kingdom comprises the treasured souls that 
God has given her to guide. A ruler for Christ, who draws 
her subjects to her by sanctity and love. Her toil-worn 
hands that clasp the old brown rosary are eloquent of 
strength to seize and lift to good all souls they meet; her 
lips are molded to lines of peace by years of unending 
prayer and murmured benisons over sleeping babes; upon 
her brow eternal calm and resignation sit enthroned; her 
eyes are lit by the light of serene confidence that tells of a 
heart secure in the friendship of God. 


Though Father Lockington, unlike Mr. Chesterton, does not 
dwell upon the burning questions suggested by Ireland’s present 
political state, yet his book is a sorrowful indictment of England 
for her long centuries of misrule and oppression. For he shows 
that the cruel “ Martyrdom of Ireland” was chiefly caused by 
her persistent refusal to abandon the Faith brought to her from 
Rome by St. Patrick. The author’s pages, nevertheless, are 
singularly free from bitterness. He seems ready to forgive the 
past if the country of his heart can only receive justice from 
England now. 

No one can finish reading Father Lockington’s book without 
being brought to the conviction that the Catholic Faith is indeed 
“The Soul of Ireland.” Had the children of Erin only con- 
sented in the days of Henry VIII, or at any time during the 
next three centuries, to give up the practice of Catholicism, 
who can doubt that the Irish would have been considered by 
the non-Catholic world a “ progressive, prosperous and enlight- 
ened people” on whom royal favors and the emoluments of 
office would have been lavishly bestowed? But because that race 
of martyrs and confessors have from first to last steadfastly 
refused to renounce the Faith brought to them by St. Patrick, 
God has rewarded their fidelity by making the Irish a nation 
of apostles. For today there is not an English-speaking country, 
not excepting England herself, where the Church does not owe 
her success in fulfilling her Divine mission chiefly to the gen- 
erous piety of men and women whose birth or ancestry is Irish. 

Wa ter Dwicnt, S. J. 
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A VISIT TO A SCHOOL-MASTER 


This rainy day reminds me when I bowed 
In awe before a gentle, cultured man 
And I a commoner—an artisan 
Of dreams before a scholar dream-endowed. 
His voice was low and mine was laughter-loud ; 
Plebeian, I, and he, Collegian: 
And, bound for home that evening, I began 
To feel rain-shadows falling from a cloud. 


’Twould seem the fateful Gael must ever lack 
What he must love, the while he knows the awe 
Of soul that is as primitive as flame. 
For, leaving this school-master, I went back 
To years in which a learned Tyrant’s Law 
Closed Ireland’s schools, to England’s scarlet shame. 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 


Twenty-five Years in the Black Belt. 
Epwarps. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.50. 

This modest little book deserves in some respects, to be ranked 
with Booker Washington’s “Up From Slavery.” A protégé of 
Washington and a graduate of Tuskegee, Mr. Edwards is striv- 
ing to reproduce the work of the older school, at Snow Hill, 
Alabama. Engrossed as we have been with international ques- 
tions during the last four years, the Negro problem has lost the 
striking hold on the public attention which it achieved largely 
through the work of Booker Washington and his associates. 
That it is.a problem which we must face and at once, is a fact 
of which every priest and social worker in the field is only too 
well aware. Whether or not we sympathize with this down- 
trodden race, the Negro is with us, 11,000,000 strong, and there 
is no reason to believe that he contemplates a migration to 
Liberia or Alaska. 

Neglected in the South, despised in the North which loves 
him only in books, usually as unable to help himself as he is 
willing to improve when shown the road to progress, the Negro’s 
problem is not his own exclusively. Necessarily he will affect 
the community in which he finds himself. If he is allowed to 
drop in the social scale, instead of being offered every incentive 
to rise, the effect on the whites will be most undesirable. Mr. 
Edwards sees, perhaps more clearly than the pioneer Washing- 
ton, that every educational opportunity should be secured the 
more gifted; but, like Washington, he also sees that the greater 
need of a race removed by so short a span from slavery, and 
still struggling with economic degradation, is not the higher 
education, but elementary schooling and training in the agricul- 
tural and manual arts. As his Southern friends know only too 
well, the Negro has too slight a realization of the need of 
individual self-determination, and scarcely any realization what- 
ever of the fundamental fact that self-determination is condi- 
tioned by the individual’s willingness to work. Slavery has left 
his race with the impression that manual work means personal 
degradation. Until he has rid himself of this error, progress 
is blocked. 

Mr. Edwards believes that the Negro’s best field is in the 
South. Those who know the Negro by personal contact and not 
through pleasing fireside theories will agree with him. The 
white man in the South understands him, he understands the 
white man, and the South, if it could only be brought to under- 
stand the situation will profit more by encouraging just that 
type of agricultural labor which the Negro alone can supply, 
than by relying on “pork-barrels,” coopered and filled by friendly 
hands at Washington. In the North, the Negro cannot become 
part of the community by contributing to the community, for 
the little he has to contribute, the North prefers to receive from 
white hands. In the South, by thrift and industry in agricul- 


By Wrir.iam J. 
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ture, he has a chance of reaching independence, impossible in 
the haphazard employments to which he usually drifts in the 
cities. >. i. &. 





Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Seminary Pro- 
FESSOR. Intermediate Course. Part II. Moral. Authorized 
English Version. Revised according to the Code of 1918. Sixth 
Edition. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. $2.75. 

Credo. A Short Exposition of Catholic Belief. From the 
French of Rt. Rev. A. LeRoy, Bishop of Alinda, General of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost. Translated by E. Leauy, from 
“Nouvelle Edition,” 1918. Edited by Rev. Gro. O’Nemt, S. J., 
M. A. New York: Frederick Pustet Co., (Inc.). $1.50. 

A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Antony 
Kocu, D. D., Professor of Theology. Adapted and Edited by 
ARTHUR Preuss. Volume III. Man’s Duties to Himself. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

Teachers of catechism, instructors of converts and students of 
apologetics will find these three books very helpful. The first 
belongs to the Christian Brothers’ “ Course of Religious Instruc- 
tions” and is a translation from the French. There are more 
than 600 pages of questions and answers, summarizing appendices, 
synopses, and Scriptural applications of the matter bearing on 
the “ General Principles of Morality,” “ Virtue and Sin,” “ Com- 
mandments of God and the Church,” and the “Evangelical 
Counsels.” “Credo” is an English version of a valuable book 
of apologetics by a French Bishop. In forty chapters the author 
briefly sets forth the entire field of Catholic belief, beginning 
with an examination of “ The End of Life” and concluding with 
a chapter on “ The Practical Organization of the Christian Life.” 
Religion’s threefold division, “dogma,” “ morals,” ‘ worship” is 
well explained, objections are met and the reasonableness of the 
Catholic Faith is emphasized. The third volume of the Koch- 
Preuss excellent “Handbook of Moral Theology” in English, 
the preceding volumes of which have been commended in these 
columns, merits the same praise. The chapters on “ Personal 
Duties,” “ Vocational Duties,’ “Right and Duty of Possessing 
Property” and “Duties in Regard to Honor” are rich in 
modern applications to conditions in this country. American 
authors like Dr. Walsh and Dr. Ryan, are frequently quoted, 
such periodicals as AMERICA and Studies are cited and references 
are given to Latin works on moral theology. W. D. 





Modern American Poetry. An Introduction. Edited by 
Louts UNTERMEYER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. $1.40. 

The Coat Without a Seam and Other Poems. By HELEN 
Gray Cone. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The conviction must have come of late even to that vague 
and longanimous person, “the general reader,” that the book- 
market is overloaded with anthologies. When too many start 
to gather flowers from the same gardens the sweetest blossoms 
are soon picked by the more discerning anthologists and then 
the less critical, to complete their nosegays, cull familiar and 
common wayside posies. 

Mr. Untermeyer, for example, to make up his bouquet, admits 
into his book of “ Poetry” considerable humorous verse. Char- 
lotte Gilman’s stanzas about the new-born butterfly who 
bewailed the loss of the numerous legs and the “fuzzy fur” 
he had as a caterpillar and cried: 

“T do not want to fly,” said he, 
I only want to squirm!” 
And he drooped his wings dejectedly 
But still his voice was firm: 


“T do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


are cleverly done and carry a good lesson too but the piece is 
not poetry. Well-known selections from the writings of Sara 
Teasdale, E. L. Masters, Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, etc., will 
be found in the book and free verse of course abounds. The 
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editor is to be commended for keeping malodorous flowers out 
of his anthology. 

There is a fine spiritual quality about Miss Cone’s poetry that 
is none too common now. “The Coat Without a Seam” is a 
review of the world’s great warriors who have led their cohorts 
to crimson death, and lines are interwoven praying for universal 
peace. There is a good sonnet “To Francis Ledwidge,” “a 
memory garlanded with wilding flowers plucked in an Irish 
lane,” and to “Joyce Kilmer, killed in action July 30, 1918,” is 
addressed “The Way of the White Souls,” a poem in which 
the author musically sings of him: 


He chose to walk in the Main Street, in the wide ways of men; 
He set wings to the common things with the kind touch of his 


pen; 
He caught the lilt of the old tune that the hearts of the plain 


folk beat; 

He might have dreamed on the far faint hills—but he walked 
in the Main Street. 

And the Milky Way reminds Miss Cone that “ There the singing 


soul of him goes on with the marching stars.” Other poems in 

the volume that are especially worthy of praise are “To Bel- 

gium,” “ Faith,” and “Where the Roses Go Down to the Sea.” 
W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Many of our readers may have heard of the National Catholic 
Register, a useful periodical that anti-Catholic publicists were 
fond of quoting when they wished to cite an authority for the 
“notorious oath” of the Knights of Columbus, for the supposed 
alliance between the Pope and the Democratic party, for the 
dangerous character of the parochial schools, etc. But the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, having grave doubts 
whether such a paper as the National Catholic Register ever ex- 
isted, undertook to find a copy, and after conducting a persistent 
correspondence with a number of editors who had quoted the 
mythical paper gathered the following data: 

The La Grange Graphic published the article, without in- 
vestigating its authenticity, from the Banner-Herald. The 
Banner-Herald, without investigation, published the article 
from the Christian Index, which, without investigation, pub- 
lished it from the Word and Way, whose associate editor, 
Mr. Maiden, got it from the desk of Mr. W. H. Strickland 
of the Railway Post Office, who got it from one he first 
thought was Mr. J. A. O’Connor, but later learned was Mr. 
J. P. O’Connor, and the credit line at first (written in pencil) 
looked like the National Catholic Register, was later found 
to look like the Local Catholic Register. Finally, as Mr. 
Strickland says, “the original clipping has been destroyed.” 
The February 8 Catholic Mind tells the reader how these con- 

clusions were reached. The next article in the issue is Father 
Thurston’s description of the “Perils of Spiritism,” a live 
topic nowadays when charlatans and agents of Satan are mis- 
leading so many silly people. “Was Savonarola a Protestant?” 
asks Father Hull, and then proves that he was not. Bishop 
McDevitt tells “How to Meet Attacks on the Church,” and 


_Bishop Brossart orders that the teaching Sisters of his diocese 


should be given larger salaries. 





Bruce Bairnsfather, the Scot who saw the humorous in the 
tragedy of a world-upheaval and set the people of many climes 
laughing with his series of sketches entitled “Fragments from 
France,” has given his final impressions of the last days of the 
war in “From Mud to Mufti” (Putnam). The story of his 
wanderings on various fronts is interesting and his sketches 
make it doubly so. His latest volume is unique among war- 
books with its forty inimitable illustrations, for Bairnsfather’s 
genius as a war-chronicler stands alone. His chapter on the 
American army is especially good——tThere is danger of the 
over-zealous chronicler seeing nothing but perfection in the 
soldiers he knew, and believing in every chance tale of super- 
human courage that from one angle or another has come to 
his ears. Harry Benwell has avoided these faults and turned out 
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an interesting volume in his “ History of the Yankee Division” 
(Cornhill, $2.00). Official orders and documents verify all the 
good things that the author has to say of the boys from New 
England. In the matter of the removal of some of the higher 
officers of the 26th Division he has given the facts without in- 
jecting his personal views into the controversy. “The History 
of the Yankee Division” is well told, carefully documented and 
well illustrated. “Yanks” (Putnam, $2.00) is a volume of 
A. E. F. verse reprinted from the Stars and Stripes. There 
are a few good poems in the volume and a great many verses of 
indifferent value. The editors are under no illusion as to the 
poetic merits of the book. They merely offer it as the output 
of the men of the American forces, written from the field, the 
ports, and on the eve of battle, and reflecting “ the heart and soul 
of the American army in France.” This claim justifies the 
book's publication-——* A School History of the Great War” 
(American Book, $0.60), by McKinley, Coulomb and Gerson, is 
intended for grades seven and eight of the elementary schools 
and it aims to expand into historical narrative, the outline 
pamphlet on the war, published for teachers in August, 1918, as 
Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 4. It is more of a detailed outline than 
a history. 








Now more than ever the principles of authority in Church and 
State must be thoroughly understood and safeguarded, and the 
true relations between the Church and the State defined. In such 
an important investigation the “Gouvernement de L’Eglise” 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 6 fr.) of Father G. Neyron, S.J., will prove 
a useful guide. The main purpose of the book, which is com- 
posed of six chapters dealing with such topics as “ The Govern- 
ment of the Church and Modern Ideas,” “ The Church and Cen- 
tralization of Power,” “The Church and Absolutism,” etc., is to 
prove that the Church, while strongly upholding the principle of 
authority, never forgets or sacrifices man’s personal liberty, up- 
holds all just and reasonable rights and presents to the world in 
her splendid constitution a wonderful example of well-balanced 
and mutually self-completing powers. The substance of the vol- 
ume was originally published in the Etudes. The chapter on 
“The Church and Human Thought” will prove one of the most 
valuable of the book. It deals with the question of submission to 
the teaching and discipline of the Church. Difficult as that sub- 
mission may be, says Father Neyron, far from enslaving the 
mind and the heart, it exalts and ennobles them. In an appendix, 
the author has added an interesting chapter, a little out of the 
general frame of the work as he admits, on the Vatican Council. 


As their contribution to the “ Semicentennial Publications of 
the University of California,” R. Selden Rose and Leonard Bacon 
have translated into English verse “ The Lay of the Cid” (Uni- 
versity of California Press) from the quaint and vigorous Spanish. 
Menendez y Pelayo, whose words are quoted by the translators 

their short but instructive introduction, calls the Cid the 
epitome of the noble and vigorous qualities which made Spain 
great. He is the symbol of the Spanish nation. In him were 
blended its unquestioning faith, its chivalry, its courtesy, its loy- 
alty to sovereign and the endearing ties of home. He is one of 
the great figures of the last quarter of the eleventh century, a 
brother in spirit of crusaders such as Godfrey and Tancred. The 
ringing “ Lay” or epic of this Christian Achilles, Europe’s ram- 
part against the Moors, reminds us at times of the Iliad. It has 
not, it is true, the perfection of workmanship of the Homeric 
poem, nor its full mastery of a language already rounded and 
But it has its unity of design, its power of character- 
ization and its deep human interest. Like the “Chanson de 
Roland,” which it in many ways resembles, it celebrates the 
“gaudia certaminis,” the brave deeds done by a heroic chief. 
The vigor and the primitive ruggedness of a battling age, the 
reckless daring and genuine nobility of the outraged “ Cid,” ar 
well brought out by the translators. 


complete 
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EDUCATION 


The Grand Old Flag and an Appropriation 

O N January 26, the Senate voted an appropriation of 

$500,000. This appropriation seems to have some connection 
with the study of influenza. One venerable Senator found the 
warrant for this act in the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce, “for,” said he, “the ‘flu’ does not pay any 
attention to a State line or to the line of a municipality,” being 
in this respect like many a Senator at Washington. Readers 
who find this argument incredible may consult the Congressional 
Record for January 26, page 2153. In the course of the debate, 
it occurred to another Senator that last year Congress appro- 
priated $1,500,000 for the same purpose. “What good did that 
do?” inquired Senator Hitchcock, interrupting a Senator who 
was pleading for a million, instead of a beggarly half-million, 
dollars. “The officers of the Public Health Service feel that a 
considerable amount of information was gained,” was the child- 
like, yet cautious, reply. 


SHOWING THE MISSOURIANS 


en eprrne questioning developed that no one knew upon what 
data this highly scientific “feeling” was based, since the com- 
mittee which had spent the $1,500,000 had neglected the trifling 
detail of handing in a report.” Senator Smoot volunteered that 
he had heard somewhere, in another investigation, how these 
experts had “instructed the people that the patient must be kept 
warm and properly fed.” No doubt, they also advised that the 
patient be kept breathing as long as possible, but their formal 
prescription was known to most countryside grannies long be- 
fore the influenza had a name. At this point, Senator Overman 
interrupted to advise the Senate of the United States that he 
“had been informed by a judge of the Superior Court that in 
the mountain country of North Carolina that common baking 
soda” was held to be a sovereign specific against the disease. 
By its timely use many a hardy mountaineer had been raised 
out of his bed to die at a later date, with his boots on, as a 
man should. 

Making no comment on this contribution to science, although 
offered, said Senator Overman, “for the benefit of those making 
this investigation,” Senators King and Smoot, the economic 
Castor and Pollux of the upper chamber, began a dialogue. Mr. 
Smoot again urged the advisability of finding out what had 
become of the $1,500,000 snows of yesteryear. “But was it not 
a fact,” inquired Senator King of Senator Smoot, “that the real 
scientific study of influenza was being made by scientists who 
in colleges and clinics were working without any aid at all from 
the Federal Government?” “There was no question about that,” 
returned Senator Smoot; the Federal agents were too busy 
securing Pullman reservations to devote much time to study, 
intensive or extensive. He would like to repeat that no one 
seemed to have any clear knowledge concerning that $1,500,000, 
but he did know that out in Missouri, the Federal Public Health 
Service was expending Federal money for medical research-work, 
the said research being “to care for the teeth of every school 
child in Missouri, to see if their ears need attention and if their 
eyes are affected in any way.” These learned pundits were “ to 
remain there, and the school children are to be treated by the 
officials of the Government of the United States.” 


THE SENATE DEBATE INFLUENZA 


HAT is being done in Missouri, continued Senator Smoot 
to the intense horror of Senator King, one of the very 
few officials at Washington entertaining the old-fashioned notion 
that the Federal Constitution is not as dead as Rameses II, it 
is now proposed to do in all the States. “ Nobody can tell what 
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the appropriation will be if that is undertaken.” Senator Town- 
send, with a spirit of obedience most fit in a clerk, but out of 
place in a Senator, then remarked, “I do not know whether it 
can be prevented or not [the influenza, not the appropriation} 
but I think it [the appropriation] a sensible thing to grant, when 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Public Health Service ask 
that it be done.” Senator King retorted that in his experience 
he had found that “the activities of the Federal Government are 
never very valuable, either along the line of public health or 
anything else,” and even in the shadow of the new Alien and 
Sedition act did he say this thing. He also added that he saw 
no argument in the fact that some Cabinet officer had asked for 
an appropriation. They were always asking for appropriations, 
regarding them as so much Mellin’s Food. What he wanted to 
know was what had become of that million dollars appropriated 
to extinguish the influenza by act of October 1, 1918. Had it 
all been spent on office furniture and clerk hire? “What became 
of that million dollars? What is there to show for it? What 
benefit has been derived? Where is the report?” No one had 
answered those questions; he did not believe that they could be 
answered satisfactorily. 

Senators Smith, of South Carolina, and Norris then arose to 
retail in substance that they did not know how many dollars 
would be required to subdue the national plague, if it was a 
plague, or even a local one, which was open to doubt, and that 
they did not know what had become of that $1,500,000 now 
referred to as $1,000,000. Senator Norris added that “the entire 
million dollars might be spent and no result come from it; but 
that is not any reason why we should remain idle when people 
are dying all over the country,” nor, it may be suggested, is the 
fact that people are living all over the country any excuse for 
Senatorial dolce far niente. “We are. confronted again, now, 
right at our doors, today,” he concluded with parliamentary in- 
clusiveness, “with a proposition, it seems to me, which demands 
that immediately we shall do all we can, and I do not know of 
any other way that we can do our share except the way that is 
proposed by the joint resolution,” ¢ ¢., the way of sending 
$1,000,000 to discover not only “the aetiology of the disease,” 
but also what became of that $1,500,000 or $1,000,000 appro- 
priated on October 1, 1918. 


Mittrons For tHE Faps, sutT WHAT ABOUT THE TAXES? 


66 EN dey had it up and den dey had it down,” as Uncle 

Remus says, and the story runs for a few more pages of 
the Congressional Record. Senator Phelan arose to say in an 
injured tone, that no one knew what had become of that former 
appropriation of $1,500,000. Moreover he, for his part, did not 
see how the Federal Government could check the epidemic “by 
sending physicians to the different States” to conjure the plague, 
as it were, by putting a Federal spell on it. Here the reel runs 
on in a kind of a flashback, and the magic figures, “$1,000,000” 
“$5,000,000” “$500,000” “$1,000,000” “$5,000,009,” with the prosaic 
comment “I suggest the absence of a quorum” stand out on the 
silver screen of the Congressional Record, before the eyes of 
me who have not a penny in my pocket. Two more pages flicker 
on, and the appropriation of $500,000 is voted, on the Pollyanic 
theory, as far as I can gather, that nobody knows what is going 
to happen, but everybody hopes that it’s going to be something 
nice. But Senator Smoot arises, this time in the role of a Utah 
Cassandra: 


Do not be deceived into thinking that this money is going 
.to be spent simply for investigation into the cause of the 
disease and to ascertain a remedy for it. The appropriation 
will be used just as a similar appropriation was used here- 
tofore for employing doctors all over the United States, 
taking them away from their regular practice, and having 
them visit the different cities to which the Public Health 
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Service may send them. Nine-tenths of it all will be ex- 
pended for that purpose. 


But what is the difference as long as we are the richest people 
on earth? 


A Mere TriF_e or $100,000,000 


HERE may be a difference. January 26 was the day on 

which an attenuated Senate sent an attenuated “ American- 
ization bill,” the progenitor of the Smith bill, to the House with 
an appropriation of $6,500,000. That, however, is another and a 
sadder story. But the debate on the question of studying in- 
fiuenza shows with what utter abandon, so to speak, our ser- 
vants at Washington throw away the money which you and I 
stay up at night to work for. Another instance of the large and 
generous manner with which money is shoveled out at Washing- 
ton is found in the announcement, made by the Shipping Board, 
that a mere trifle of about $100,000,000 unexpectedly turned up 
the other day. It would be an exaggeration to say that it had 
not been missed. It had, and the Board, to supply the deficit, 
had asked Congress not for $100,000,000 but for $125,000,000. 
Congress was about to assume the Barkis pose, when an unim- 
portant mistake in book-keeping was discovered. The mere 
trifle had slipped to the wrong side of the ledger. It is only fair 
to say that the Board at once withdrew its request. 

The bearing of the story lies in the application. A powerful 
lobby is pushing the Smith bill for the establishment of a Federal 
politico-educational bureaucracy. This bill begins with an annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000, but it does not propose to stop at 
that figure. This sum, say its friends, must be speedily raised 
to a minimum of $300,000,000, and, even at that, proclaims Sen- 
ator King, “ My experience is that the activities of the Federal 
Governiment are never very valuable.” A member of the Senate 
Committee writes me his opinion that the Smith bill is dead. 
My hopes follow my wishes, to be checked at the point where 
my fears suggest that this member is quite too sunny an opti- 
mist. The National Education Association and kindred bodies 
have no intention of abandoning this interesting legislative mon- 
strosity, and they have their followers in Congress. There is the 
danger. 


THe FAmiILy FeperaAL Tax or $550 


LTHOUGH, as the Secretary of the Treasury wrote in his 
recent report, one of the most vigorous causes of the high 

cost of living is reckless expenditure of the public money at 
Washington, Congress still thrills to the cry, “ The old flag and 
an appropriation.” It is useless to urge that Congress has no 
constitutional warrant whatever, either to undertake the care 
of the teeth, ears, eyes, and noses of children in Missouri, or to 
control education in the States. To many, the phrase “ consti- 
tutional warrant” means no more than the wind blowing through 
a crack. But an argument that may go home is the fact that 
because of wild Congressional expenditures, every family in the 
United States will pay a Federal tax, in 1921, of $550. That is 
one reason, among others, why Chicago window-washers are 
clamoring for a wage of $48.00 for a forty-five-hour week, to be 
paid whether they work forty-five hours or forty-five minutes, 
and why the various trades are preparing to feather their re- 
spective nests at the expense of the general public. Are you 
ready and anxious to pay that family tax of $550 in 1921? All 
not in favor will signify their mind in the proper manner. Let 


your representatives at Washington know unmistakably what you 
wish them to do. Suggest that they purchase a large wastp- 
basket, or, preferably, a furnace, and forthwith incinerate the 
Smith bills and the Kenyon bills, one or two of the France bills, 
and all other bills founded on the superb old “ pork-barrel ” 
philosophy of the grand old flag and a simply magnificent old 
appropriation. 


Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Woman the Ultimate Buyer 


FAITHFUL camp-follower, certain always to be found in 

the wake of that triple scourge of mankind, pestilence, 
famine and war, is the high cost of living. Yet its presence is 
not confined to times of national calamity. Neither does it lie 
entirely beyond our personal control. Individual conduct, in- 
deed, can contribute largely to the raising or the lowering of 
prices, to the lasting happiness or abject misery of the masses 
of the people. 

Responsibility for this evil, where it exists, is limited to no 
single class, much less to either sex. But it is with woman’s part 
alone in what may be described as the great domestic tragedy of 
high prices that we are here concerned. If then we find that no 
small measure of the blame must be placed upon her, it does not 
imply that man’s accountability is less. The fault rests upon all 
who fail to observe the economic laws, which in turn are inti- 
mately connected with the laws of morality, and so with religion 
itself. 


THe HicuH Cost or LIivinc 


W* behold here one of the problems of modern life that 
weighs most heavily upon the poor. It has been with us 
in the past, and will be with us in the future, until we return 
to the wisdom of the days once accounted dark, when wages, 
profits and prices were all subordinated to the common good. 
Such, at least, was then the accepted principle, however, much 
men might fail in practice. It is folly ever to hope for an ideally 
perfect world. The evidence of original sin will be with us still, 
but we must struggle as best we can to conquer our frailties. 
The name of frailty is not woman alone. 

But it is on woman in particular that the worry of high prices 
rests, and it is to her also that we must bring home its economic, 
moral and religious causes. The father of the family bears the 
burden of meeting the expense. He is the money-getter. But 
she of necessity must be the money-spender in the normal house- 
hold. Before she can cook a meal or clothe the children, she 
must first draw upon the family purse. That is part of her ab- 
sorbing “business of being a woman.” 

Woman, as it has well been said, is the world’s ultimate buyer. 
Its vast supplies of household goods are necessarily purchased by 
her. It is with food and clothing that the high cost of living is 
first and foremost concerned, and after that with furniture, rent 
and fuel. For all these outlays woman, as the mistress of the 
house, holds the great responsibility. Simply to hand over to 
her the pay-envelope at the week’s end, is the not uncommon 
practice in the workingman’s home. It is hers to use or waste. 
Prosperity in the economic venture of the household, therefore, 
depends upon the husband’s suctess in earning the money and 
the wife’s success in wisely spending it, or prudently setting 
aside what can be saved. 


DoMESTIC AND PuBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


HESE facts make plain woman’s domestic duty of schooling 
herself for the great task of household purchaser arid of 
mastering supremely the noble Christian art of thrift and mod- 
eration in all things, not in the spirit of parsimony, but as a 
virtue practised for the love of God and instilled into her chil- 
dren. Riches can but double her responsibility, for she is not 
absolute owner, but merely stewardess of the goods that God 
entrusts to her. Wealth is no excuse for wastefulness. Money 
cannot purchase immunity from the Christian virtue of tem- 
perance. The primrose path of dalliance does not find its sudden 
ending at the pearly gates of heaven. 
But if such are her domestic duties, there are still more far- 
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reaching responsibilities that fall to her lot as the world’s ulti- 
mate buyer. Vast public accountabilities rest upon her in this 
capacity. The work of lowering the high cost of living for 
others as well as for herself must not merely be left to public 
and collective activities, which may never enter into operation, 
but should begin at once with her own personal action. Every 
housewife must be a practical economist. 


WoMAN AND THE PROFITEER 


KF ROM time to time the press is filled with the popular hue 
and cry after the food profiteer. We all would doubtless be 
glad to see him where he belongs, safely lodged behind bolt and 
bar, in the jailor’s gentle custody. And yet the high cost of 
living is not primarily nor mainly due to him. He is too often 
merely the evil genius who rises out of the wide-open pocket- 
book of the woman-buyer. 


What is it that has directly made his actions possible? What, 


but the carelessness, helplessness or extravagance of the city-. 


purchaser? Add to this the lack of economic education on the 
part of so many housewives of our day. Do they ever pause 
to think what an army they constitute, what a tremendous power, 
and yet how ridiculously weak and inefficient they often prove 
themselves in the hands of the clever, scheming profiteer? If 
the trusts and middlemen are taking advantage of the public, a 
woman writer argues in the Outlook, it can only be because of 
ignorance, weakness and inefficiency somewhere. Was it possi- 
ble that she herself, Mary Doane Shelby, city-woman, had been 
the weak link in the economic chain? 


She had been an ultimate buyer of food products. She had 
paid prices that had no relation whatever to the cost of pro- 
duction or the natural law of supply and demand. The trusts 
and the middlemen could always count upon her. In fixing 
prices they based them upon what she and her kind would 
do under given circumstances. If she had the money and 
wanted an article upon which a speculative price was fixed, 
she bought it with a good conscience. The economic law that 
an action is wrong if it is injurious to the majority was 
unknown to her. 


In her own earlier experience she had failed to realize, like 
millions of other buyers, that in satisfying her own heedless de- 
sires she was bringing economic disaster upon the whole country. 
She was doing exactly whatever the profiteer expected of her. 
Had she been in formal league with him she could hardly have 
more perfectly helped to make possible his speculative prices and 
encourage him in his iniquity. Living in an apple country she 
was willing to pay as much for apples in season as out of sea- 
son, not reflecting that she was thus causing deprivation to others 
who had not the same sums to squander. Meanwhile apples were 
left ungathered on the trees and rotting upon the ground, that 
the speculator might realize more by a limited sale at enormous 
gains than by a very large sale at moderate prices, which would, 
however, enabie all to enjoy the fruit which God has made for 
the use of man. 

Even the farmers were taught to take advantage of her out 
of sheer self-defense, if for no other reason, though they might 
not be loath to turn an extra penny. “ Her eye and pocketbook 
could be caught by a bright-colored package or label,” their 
agricultural papers carefully instructed them. “She would pay 
more for eggs if they matched in shade and were put up in an 
attractive carton. For anything original in the way of ad- 
vertising she could be depended upon to pay an additional price.” 
All this is quite human. It is just what is to be expected where 
a ready supply of money is placed at the free disposal of an 
extravagant or ill-instructed buyer. What one woman does may 
matter little to the world, but what thousands and perhaps mil- 
lions of women do daily matters exceedingly, and may drive up 
prices by leaps and bounds. 
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WATCHING THE THERMOMETER 


A S a pertinent illustration I may repeat here also the follow- 
ing story whose moral needs not to be pointed out. It re- 
fers to a conversation with an interesting young woman in the 
employ of a manufacturer of paper patterns. It was war-time, 
and thrift was preached from every house-top. The demand for 
paper patterns therefore became quite the proper thing. This 
was the manufacturer’s opportunity. Why, this wise patriot 
argued, might not he too virtuously profit by the thrift of the 
citizens and yet leave enough for the country to win the war? 
That is what all profiteers were doing the world over. Profiteers 
are patriots, true-blue, and can be counted upon always to wave 
the flag with a will, provided their other hand can clutch the 
dollar bills. The particular business of this bright young woman, 
employed by this particular manufacturer, was to visit the shop- 
counters in the various cities and overhear the remarks made 
by the women buyers as the prices were being raised. Her re- 
ports would indicate precisely how the thermometer stood, and 
whether the rising temperature of the customers’ indignation was 
beginning to make further advances in profiteering a dangerous 
proposition. 

“ And what,” she was asked, “were the remarks the women 
made?” 

“They said,” she answered with a laugh, “‘O, dear, isn’t it 
awful!’ and then they paid the price.” 

At a meeting of retailers held at the close of the World War, 
when prices were soaring excessively, the only question asked of 
the jobbers was: “Can you give us immediate delivery?” The 
cost was no consideration. Customers, they knew, would scram- 
ble for the goods, whatever the price might be. The profiteer 
could hardly over-reach himself. ‘What is needed,” wrote Ex- 
President Taft, at the time, “is to startle the people into sanity, 
self-restraint, and an indignant inquiry into every excessive price 
they are called upon to pay.” It was not merely an economic, 
but a moral question that was confronting the world. With the 
loss or decay of their religious spirit, men and women had cast 
aside their power of self-restraint. Their self-indulgence was to 
be satisfied at any price, without let or hindrance. 


CHECKMATING THE PROFITEER 


UT a pertinent objection can be urged here. If the profiteer 

fails to secure his extravagant prices at home, will he not 

find a market abroad? Conditions would then be but the worse 

for us. It is the story of the devil driven out, who brings back 

other seven. But that too can be due only to our own negli- 
gence, lethargy and economic short-sightedness. 

“ Recently,” said a prominent shoe-manufacturer of New York, 
“a lot of sole-leather was offered to our buyer at ninety-five 
cents a pound. I told him to take it. He tried to get it and 
found that a French buyer had already purchased the leather at 
$1.15 a pound.” The one solution of this difficulty, the dealer 
suggests, is the creation of an embargo on every necessity that 
cannot be classed as “surplus.” Exception, of course, must be 
made where there is need of administering to the extreme neces- 
sity of others. This is gladly done. But we must discriminate 
between true charity and the mistaken policy of leaving the 
people unprotected against the heinous robberies at home. 

The question of profiteering concerns every woman. The 
power of ending it lies largely in her own hand, whether she 
acts directly or through the mighty influence that can be exer- 
cised by her. In either case she must be economically enlight- 
ened, although the final remedy will still depend upon her firm 
adherence to high religious motives. Careless buying is a na- 
tional disaster, although it brings joy to the heart of the 
profiteer. Lavish spending is even more fatal, and reckless ex- 
penditure, when the practice becomes general, is ruinous for the 
country. JosepH Husstern, S. J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Gompers Condemns Bolshevism 
“Finally and for All Times” 


OLSHEVISM, Samuel Gompers writes in the Federationist, 
has throttled the labor press in Russia, split up the reserve 
funds of the trade unions, killed labor organization and put 
down strikes by force and plentiful executions. All this, statis- 
tics show, was accomplished by a minority that does not even 
represent the mass of the factory workers in Moscow, the Bol- 
shevist stronghold. 

The plea of those misguided persons in America who say 
“Wait for facts before passing judgment” is aay more 
than an excuse which, it is hoped, will gain time for the 
Russian experiment and enable it to spread to other coun- 
tries. We know about Russia. We know about Bolshev- 
ism. We know the piteous story of cruelty and intolerance 
‘and we know the autocratic concept that underlies the minor- 
ity dictatorship, which is hailed to the world by its dupes 
and advocates as the most perfect state of society yet de- 
vised. We know about it, and we condemn it completely, 
finally and for all time. 

More effective propagandists of Bolshevism in Ame.ica than 
the Russian agents themselves he considers those periodicals 
“which like to be known as ‘journals of opinion’” This will 
interest some of Mr. Gompers’ friends. 


K. C. Scholarships 
Awarded 
ETAILS concerning the scholarships awarded by the 
Knights of Columbus for demobilized service men are 
given in “Bulletin No. 3,” issued by the K. of C. Educational 
Bureau at New Haven. The total number of applications sub- 
mitted to the colleges was 1002. Of these 415 were certified as 
eligible for entrance to the various institutions. Not merely tui- 
tion, books and equipment are supplied for the student, but also 
board and lodging. When the latter cannot be provided by the 
institution itself an allowance of $12.00 is made for this purpose. 
The following is the number of scholarships awarded in the 
various institutions up to December 22, 1919: 


Technical: University of California, 11; The Catholic 
University, 8; Colorado School of Mines, 2; Georgetown 
University Foreign Service School, 47; University of IIli- 
nois, 44; Louisiana State University, 11; Manhattan College, 
1; Mass. Institute of Technology, 46; Michigan Agricultural 
College, 5; University of Minnesota, 20; Montana State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 1; Ohio State University, 5; Oregon 
Agricultural College, 2; University of Pennsylvania, 27; The 
Polytechnic Institute, 5; Purdue University, 5; Sheffield 
Scientific School, 18; Stevens Institute of Technology, 15; 
West Virginia University, 2; Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 7; University of Notre Dame, 15. 

Academic: The Catholic University, 15; Creighton Uni- 
versity, 3; University of Dallas, 1; University of Detroit, 
3; Duquesne University, 2; Fordham University, 17; Gon- 
zaga University, 2; Holy Cross College, 22; Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, 2; Mt. St. Charles College, 1; Niagara 
University, 2; Notre Dame University, 8; Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, 1; St. Louis University, 2; College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, 2; Villanova College, 3. 


Thus 383 scholarships have been actually awarded in 36 in- 
stitutions. Of the total number 86 are for academic courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 297 for technical 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, or its 
equivalent. Letters of the most hearty appreciation of the K. 
of C. scholarship-plan have been received from the heads of 
the various institutions. “It shows,” says Bishop Shahan of 
the Catholic University, “that the fine American spirit which 
animated the Knights during the war is guiding them in the 
work of reconstruction; and I am confident that its results will 
be equally beneficial in securing the blessings of peace.” En- 
couraging too is the spirit of hope and enthusiasm that animates 
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the students: “Thanks to the Knights,” writes one; “I can 
foresee my graduation some fine day, clear of all debt except 
the great debt of gratitude to the Knights.” 
Americanizing the 
Amendment 

¢¢7 TNREASONABLE Prohibition has done more to under- 

mine confidence in American institutions,” recently said 
John F. Fitzgeraid before the Eliot School Alumni in Boston, 
“than any other legislation in recent years.” Americanization of 
the foreigner is turned into an absurdity while the present con- 
ditions last. “How can any one teach these men and women 
that American government is equal and just when the rich men 
can fill their cellars with liquors while the ordinary mau cam 
hardly get it for sickness?” The necessary liquor can be ob- 
tained at the doctor’s prescription, but the prices are prohibitive 
for the poor, nor can a doctor always be called by them. The 
Government’s recent offer does not solve the difficulty. As an 


-indignant correspondent writes to the Boston Herald: 


Now under this law, any one in a sudden attack of influ- 
enza must go or send to the doctor, in the middle of the 
night—two miles away in my case—get an order on the 
druggist, who has to be roused and who may or may not 
comply with the order. Such is the fear of the Federal of- 
ficers. Meanwhile the patient dies. 


We need Americanization of the new Amendment before any 
further steps are taken in our efforts to Americanize the for- 
eigner. The present law makes of our American liberty and 
equality a by-word and a scofhng for him. “I am in favor of 
reasonable temperance legislation,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, and his 
suggestion is that an agitation should be carried on throughout 
the country to the end that the people themselves may be given 
the opportunity to determine just how far this Prohibition law 
should go. 


Starving 
Vienna 


“W HAT would happen if Chicago were suddenly excluded 

from all economic relations with the rest of American 
territory?” asks Professor F. W. Foerster, in a paper on “ The 
Austrian Problem” contributed to the February Allantic 
Monthly. 


Chicago would simply die. Now that’s just the case with 
Vienna and even worse ... At the moment when these lines 
are written the largest part of the population can get only 24 
per cent of the normal food-need; a part of the children 
from two to six years get one-eighth of a liter of milk per 
head and per day; children beyond six years are getting no 
milk at all. Sugar is absolutely lacking; bread is distributed 
100 grams a day, but very bad and heavy, not at all fit for 
children . . . meat, almost nothing... naturally the mor- 
tality is rapidly increasing; before the war about 3,200 per- 
sons died per year; in 1917 already 46,131; in 1918, 51,497; in 
1919 the number will be nearly doubled. The misery is 
multiplied by the return to Austria of the whole army of 
officials who represented the old Government. 


The starving little ones of Vienna, he attests, are suffering 
from every form of rickets, scrofula and consumption. “Chil- 
dren of eleven look as if they were only six years old.” Com- 
menting on the fact that Pope Gregory I did penance by keep- 
ing his room for three days because a person had perished of 
hunger in Rome, Professor Foerster marvels at the “moral 
lethargy” which has seized “ our modern Christian civilization” 
which feasts and revels while in another quarter of the world 
numberless fellow-creatures are dying of starvation. Pope 
Benedict XV, it will be remembered, made a strong appeal some 
time ago for the famishing children of Central Europe, an 
appeal which merited a generous response from our American 
Catholics. 

















